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This Land Is Mine 


This land is mine. 

I glory in its fields and orchard lands, 

Its mountain ranges and its mighty 
streams. 

Its forests call my heart to prayer 
and praise, 

Its gardens bring me balm for shad- 
owed days. 

Upon my native land God’s sunlight 
beams 

And here are joyous tasks for ready 
hands. 


This land is mine. 

My fathers bought its plains with 
blood and tears. 

They planted freedom here, held foes 
at bay, 

And builded altars where they might 
seek God. 

They made them homes and on the 
virgin sod 

They humbly vowed that 
should have its way 

In these broad realms through all the 
coming years. 


right 


This land is mine. 

And I must cherish all the dreams 
they bore— 

Those sires who gave their lives that 
here might be 

One realm of earth where freedom 
long might dwell. 

They built in faith, and thus they 
builded well. 

O God of all, give us new eyes to see 

That Thou hast wrought with them, 
and they with Thee; 

And bless their land—our land—for- 
evermore. 

—Tuomas Curtis CLarK. 


NEXT MONTH Try “Looking at the Min- 
istry.” Find out how cash salaries of 
ministers compare with the cost of living 
these days; what one retired minister 
would do if he had it to do over; what 
the new Morrison Institute is doing to 
help solve “Preacher Problems in Congo.” 
You'll be enlightened and encouraged 
by these and other articles about our 
ministers and seminary students. 

Do youngsters stick by the high re- 
solves they make at Conference? “Bill’s 
Summer Conference” tells how one boy’s 
family helped him carry through. An- 
other article for parents may help them 
answer their children’s constant ques- 
tions about God—“How to Help Your 
Child Find Faith.” 


THE COVER Famed Liberty Bell. Photo 
by Ewing Galloway. 
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Who’s a Patriot? 


A Preface to the Christian Citizenship articles 
appearing in this issue 


On July 4, 1776, the American Colonies declared themselves 
independent of Great Britain. In observance of this significant 
event, the American people have made the month of July a 
time for rethinking the meaning of patriotism. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that in the emphasis on Christian citizenship in this 
issue of the Survey we should seek to see the bearing of the in- 
sights of the Christian faith on the responsibilities which Chris- 
tians face as citizens today. 


In a discriminating article which has been reprinted from 
Christianity and Crisis, David E. Roberts warns of the danger 
of developing in the name of Americanism a subtle form of 
Fascism in which the American way of life is exalted into an 
idolatry. 


Prof. A. Victor Murray, from Cambridge, England, calls us 
to a loyalty to the universal elements which are to be found 
in our own culture. He feels that in this way genuine patriotism 
can be combined with our recognition of our responsibilities on 
a world scale. 


The report of our Committee on Christian Relations traces 
the moral breakdown in our political life to the loss of the sense 
of a moral absolute that is grounded in the Christian faith. The 
same truth is expressed in a different way in Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s Let’s Stop Fooling Ourselves. 


Finally, the article, Our Native Land, by Letha Lile, points 
out the necessity of the conservation of the soil if the land we 
love is to continue to support the people who must live upon it. 


—Ho.tmes ROLsTon 
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The Christian Gospel and the American Way of Life 


Photo by H. Armstrong Roberts 


Necessarily Synonymous 


By DAVID E. ROBERTS 


Encurzen YEARS AGO in 
Germany I became acquainted with 
a New Testament scholar who was at 
the same time a Nazi. As a student 
fresh from the halls of Union Sem- 
inary, I was completely baffled by the 
mentality of this man. His knowledge 
of the New Testament was not only 
technically competent; it was accom- 
panied by religious passion and theo- 
logical sincerity. Yet I could not 
fathom how anyone could be so in- 
tensely devoted to the Gospel and 
be a Nazi at the same time. 

In my memory he stands as a vivid 
illustration of the fact that what a 
man allows the Bible to say to him 
is profoundly influenced by the sit- 
uation in which he finds himself. A 
powerful ideology had taken control 
of the consciousness of Germany. 
This man was cut off from other 
ideas, He could have lost his job and 
been thrown into a concentration 
camp for defending an unpopular 
point of view. Therefore something 
more compelling than his own schol- 
arship easily’ dictated what he was 
able to think and say. Circumstances 
had arisen where it was almost im- 
possible for him to allow himself to 
grasp the real import of the New 
Testament, because that would have 
been too dangerous. 


Sonery THE PREDICAMENT 
of this German scholar illustrates a 
principle which goes far beyond his 
own situation. In a sense, it is always 
too dangerous for men to grasp the 
real import of the New Testament— 
any time, anywhere, in any society. 


Reprinted by permission from Christianity 
and Crisis, Vol. XII, No. 3, March 3, 1952. 
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For the Gospel always lays bare 
elements of tyranny which society 
regards as necessary for its own se- 
curity. It lays bare the hollowness of 
every quest for earthly power, pros- 
perity and triumph. It gives the lie to 
our feverish boast that we are “only 
trying to defend justice.” It debunks 
every human virtue which falls short 
of the humility of love. In a stubborn, 
inconvenient way, the New Testa- 
ment holds out against all ordinary 
definitions of power, success and 
righteousness. 

Therefore it is a dangerous thing 
for anyone to try to look at Amer- 
ican life in the light of the Gospel. 
To be sure, men do not get thrown 
into jail here very often just for 
preaching. But in cynical moments 
one might suspect that this is partly 
due to the fact that we preachers 
have failed to make clear the real na- 
ture of the book we have in our 
hands. The New Testament is a 
highly subversive document. If taken 
seriously, it prevents people from 
giving unqualified devotion to cur- 
rent definitions of the American way 
of life. And precisely because the pul- 
pit is still so free, even a compara- 
tively timid preacher is without excuse 
if he tries to conceal this fact. 


We can pest MANIFEST 
OUR LOYALTY to American traditions 
of religious and political liberty by 
exercising the God-given right of 
looking at ourselves in the light of 
His Word. Let us pass over, as too 
familiar, the reflections which come to 
mind when we tally up the newspaper 
accounts: dope-addiction among ado- 
lescents, bribery of college athletes, 
the power of organized crime, the 
corruption of government officials. I 
agree with those who declare that the 


only long-range remedy for such 
moral disintegration is a return to 
faith in God. But I get weary of 
hearing the declaration repeated be- 
cause there is so little likelihood of 
increasing our national understanding 
of the Gospel by representing it as a 
sort of emergency supplement to the 
police force. 

Certainly the extent of our moral 
disintegration is connected with a re- 
ligious disintegration. But we cannot 
even come in sight of a radical reli- 
gious recovery until the churches and 
the people of this country begin to 
do penance for the way we have tried 
to pour the new wine of the Gospel 
into some peculiarly American bottles. 

Many of the proposed alliances 
between Christian ideals and Amer- 
ican ideals that we hear about today 
are actually a threat to both. For 
they fit perfectly into the pattern of 
all fanaticism. The fanatic knows, at 
some level, that he is living a lie. And 
because his case cannot bear scrutiny 
in open debate, he is compelled to 
ward off the threat of exposure by 
means of catch phrases, righteous 
indignation and _ sanctions. Indeed, 
within one set of premises many of 
our home-grown fanatics are virtu- 
ally irrefutable, and they possess spe- 
cialized forms of information and 
power which can make their total case 
seem plausible. 

If you grant that the greatness of 
our nation is to be judged primarily 
in terms of its standard of living, its 
efficiency, its military power, then 
everything else follows. So long as 
moral and religious considerations are 
left out, their case is consistent and 
impregnable. Strangely enough, how- 
ever, most Americans are not crass 
enough to leave out such considera- 
tions—at least when they are speak- 








“In a sense, it is always too dangerous 
for men to grasp the real import 
of the New Testament—any time, any- 
where, in any society.’’—Roberts 


ing in public. That is where the in- 
consistency enters in; and that is 
where the defensive rationalization has 
to begin. The advocates of a case 
which makes sense in terms of pure 
power politics want at the same time 
to claim that they are following faith 
in God and preserving the ethical 
foundations of democracy. 


A RECENT LETTER in the 
New York Times reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“Our nation was founded and 
brought to greatness by men who had 
an unquestioning faith in God... . 
(But) signs of a collapse of conscience 
in these United States are to be found 
everywhere. . . . If we are to survive 
as a great nation we must turn again 
toward the ideals and the simple faith 
that made us great. We must reaffirm 
our faith in the dignity of man and 
in the rightness of our democratic 
way of life under God.” 

So far, so good. But then the writer 
continues: “I do not propose to offer 
a solution to the vast problem... 
now confronting our country. 
But I do suggest that a start in the 
right direction might be made in our 
schools and colleges... . Today... 
an entirely false concept of academic 
freedom is turning our colleges into 
booby traps for young and impres- 
sionable minds. Evil and alien influ- 
ences are brought to bear upon youths 
who lack the maturity and under- 
standing to discriminate between phi- 
losophies, and to winnow the good 
from the bad. . . . Too often today 
the American way of life—from a 
belief in free enterprise to .faith in 
democracy—is belittled by our . . 
professors. The time has come to have 
done with such corroding nonsense.” 

Precisely because this letter is by 
no means fanatical in tone, it well 
illustrates the conjunction of ideas 
which is so widespread—and so dan- 
gerous. The author begins by talking 
about faith in God, the dignity of 
man and the rightness of our demo- 
cratic way of life. But he ends bv 
attacking those methods whereby 
alone young men can learn to discrim- 


inate between good and evil philos- 
ophies. Undoubtedly he is not aware 
of any inconsistency. 

Yet how can faith in the dignity of 
man be expressed by choking the 
growth of critical intelligence and in- 
dependent judgment? How can con- 
fidence in the superiority of free- 
enterprise be expressed by shutting 
off open debate? Above all, how can 
religious faith be restored by associ- 
ating it with national pride instead of 
with Christian penitence and forgive- 
ness? The letter as a whole makes one 
feel that the author is a sincere man 
of high principles, That is part of 
the tragedy of our country and our 
churches today. So many fine people 
have fallen unconsciously into forms 
of religious confusion and moral du- 
plicity which are just as bad as those 
they are trying to fight. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that 
there can be no return to faith in God 
so long as He is regarded as a sort of 
confirmatory appendage to the Amer- 
ican way of life. Actually we are con- 
fronted with a clear-cut choice. 
Either the New Testament is to be 
supreme, and we are to judge our 
nation in the light of its standards of 
righteousness and spiritual greatness. 
Or the so-called American way of life 
is to be our substitute religion, and 
the church is to be its mouthpiece. 
In the latter case, our situation is not 
unlike that of the Nazi professor, 
where men hear only those portions 
of the Gospel which seemingly con- 
firm their national aims and assump- 
tions. 

The mentality we have been exam- 
ining, then, is not really an ally of 
Christian ideals. Neither is it an ally 
of the democratic way of life. Those 
who proclaim their allegiance most 
loudly are seldom to be found in the 
forefront of movements which imple- 
ment democratic principles in racial 
and economic relations. On the con- 
trary, they regard such movements as 
dangerously liberal, and then they 
lump liberalism with communism. — 


Tx THE RECENT BOOK, Civil 
Liberties Under Attack, one of the 





authors mentions the case of a gov- 
ernment official with an impeccable 
record who was placed under charges 
because unidentified informants as- 
serted he “advocated the Communist 
Party line, such as favoring peace and 
civil liberties,’ and “his convictions 
concerning equal rights for all races 
and classes extend slightly beyond the 
normal feelings of the average in- 
dividual.” (Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, January 12, 1952, page 8.) 

Now why do we find this wide- 
spread panic, this unconscious dread 
of genuine democracy, among those 
who claim to be its guardians? There 
is no single nor simple explanation. 
Perhaps our actual situation in the 
world is precarious enough to drive 
some people—especially those with 
extensive possessions to lose—into a 
defensive form of hysteria and a 
search for scapegoats. But why the 
need for scapegoats? Part of the 
answer is that many of our one-hun- 
dred-per-cent-American patterns of 
life are flatly incompatible with 
democracy, and we don’t want to 
admit it. 


Diexsocnacr STANDS OR 
FALLs on the attitude toward the per- 
son, The question is not merely 
whether he is free, in a technical 
sense, to vote, to work, to speak and 
to worship. The question is also 
whether he is looked upon as a re- 
sponsible, spiritual being instead of a 
cog in a social machine. Who could 
read the recent article in Life Maga- 
zine about corporation wives without 
seeing in it an example of how the 
genuinely personal gets stifled? Here 
the suitability of a man’s home life, 
his wife and his children must be 
judged in terms of how efficiently 
they function in tooling him up for 
another day’s work. The wife is to 
engage in “reading and music and that 
kind of stuff” so that she will seem 
cultured when she meets her husband’s 
associates. The suburb they choose 
to live in, the size of their car, and 
their circle of friends must properly 
reflect his status; and they must 
change, with exquisite timing, as he 
moves up the ladder. 

The article goes on to say that 
“roughly half of the companies on 
which Fortune has data, have made 
wife-screening a regular practice and 
many others seem about ready to do 


(Continued on page 14) 
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“For by one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.” —Hebrews 10: 14. 


OME PEOPLE WANT A RELIGION WITHOUT A 
= Others want a cross without religion. 

The former desire a religion that is all sweet- 
ness and light and which requires no sacrifice 
or self-denial. The latter worship the cross as a 
sentimental symbol, but keep it far removed 
from becoming a regulative principle of their 
lives. True Christianity, on the other hand, has 
the atoning and mediatorial work of Christ, not 
only as its central doctrine, but also as the mo- 
tivating force in everyday living. 

The atonement of Christ was prefigured in 
Old Testament prophecy. Anticipating the work 
of the Redeemer, a great prophet said, “All we 
like sheep have gone astray; we have turned 
every one to his own way; and the Lord hath laid 
on him the iniquity of us all.” (Isaiah 53:6.) The 
new covenant foretold by Jeremiah, in which 
there was a promise to forgive the people’s in- 
iquity and remember their sins no more, contem- 
plated a great atoning deed for its establishment 
(Jeremiah 31:34 and Matthew 26:28). 

The atonement was central in Christ’s life 
and ministry. From the day of His baptism in 
the Jordan till the day when He was delivered 
up to be crucified, His face was set toward the 
cross. He had come to save His people from their 
sins. His matchless teachings, His miracles of 
mercy, His deeds of love—were all a part of 
His saving work which came to its glorious 
culmination in the cross. 

The atonement was central in apostolic preach- 
ing and in New Testament Christianity. Paul 
wrote to the Christians at Corinth. “J determined 
not to know anything among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified” (1 Corinthians 2:2). 
“We preach Christ crucified,” said Paul, “unto 
the Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks 
foolishness; but unto them that are called... 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” (I Corinthians 1:23-24.) In making the 
cross central the Apostles maintained the living 
continuity of the Old Testament revelation; 
they dealt honestly and realistically with the his- 
toric facts in the life and ministry of Jesus; they 
were following the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
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MEDITATION 


The Atonement and Mediatorial 


Work of Christ 


who was given to guide them into all the truth, 
and they were proclaiming the only adequate 
Gospel the world has ever known for the salva- 
tion of sinful men. 

The Apostles and New Testament leaders 
linked the Crucifixion with the Resurrection 
and saw with crystal clearness that they were 
but the two: parts of a single redeeming work. 
That is why they gloried in the cross and saw in 
it the revelation of God’s agelong purpose for 
the redemption of the world. The Christ who 
was crucified had risen from the dead, and was 
alive for evermore. He was the living Christ, 
ever present with His believing people, and 
making intercession for them. 

True to the New Testament revelation, and 
faithful to evangelical tradition, our Protestant 
Churches have always emphasized the complete- 
ness and finality of Christ’s atoning sacrifice. 
“By one single offering He has for ever perfected 
the sanctified.”* said the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. In every place, those who accept 
Christ, with His atoning sacrifice and His media- 
torial intercessions, have peace with God and 
complete reconciliation with their heavenly 
Father. The sacrifice of Christ does not need to 
be made over and over and over again through 
the unending years, and Christians do not need 
to be performing painful penances to obtain 
forgiveness. These only divert the attention of 
the believer from the central Object of their 
faith and detract from the completeness and 
finality of His atoning work. 

Let us, therefore, hold to the atoning and 
mediatorial work of Christ. It must ever be cen- 
tral in evangelical Christianity—central not only 
as the pivotal doctrine of a theological system, 
but central as the throbbing heart of Christian 
living. We are not through with the cross when 
we receive its glad emancipation from the guilt 
of our transgressions. Its glorious ministry is 
not fulfilled until its holy compulsion is felt in 
our consciences and its revelation becomes the 
ruling principle of our lives. 

—Dr. Marion A. Boggs 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


*From The New Testament in Modern Speech, by Richard 
Francis Weymouth. The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 





Ler’ STOP FOOLING OUR- 
SELVES, 

This great land of ours—this Amer- 
ica that I love better than life itself— 
is traveling on the wrong highway. 
It is on the wrong highway because 
we have forgotten the spiritual values, 
the moral courage passed on to us by 
our forefathers who founded our na- 
tion. 

Now, when we and the world need 
that spiritual strength as never before, 
we are weak, uncertain and confused. 

I think that I can speak with some 
authority on this. I am a first-genera- 
tion American. I came from the 
wrong side of the railroad tracks. Yet 
the freedoms, liberties and opportu- 
nities this land offers have made it 
possible for me to rise to a relative 
position of leadership and affluence. 

Where else in the world is there 
another land where that would be 
possible? There is none! 

Let me tell you what America 
means to me. 

My parents migrated from Switzer- 
land. My father was of German de- 
scent—my mother of French. They 

Reprinted by permission from The American 


Weekly. Copyright, 1952, by Hearst Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


An American ace in war and peace explains why the time has come for us to put our faith in 





came to America to take advantage 
of the opportunities that existed here 
—the freedoms, liberties and laws of 
this land. They taught me, and six 
other members of our family, to know 
and love this country. 

I don’t mean that I was a “good” 
boy from the start. I wasn’t. Perhaps 
I was closer to what you might call 

a “bad” boy. I ran with a kid gang 
in Columbus, Ohio, where I was born. 
I played hookey from school and got 
caught. I raided apple orchards and 
I’ve stolen coal for the family stove. 

My mother used to despair of me. 
She’d say I was bound to get myself 
killed, or end up in a reform school. 


Rus THAT TIME my 
mother and father were teaching us 
to work. They taught us that we 
could never expect something for 
nothing. They taught us to be frugal. 
And despite my “wildness,” I always 
remember some of their teachings— 
particularly learning to pray at my 
mother’s knee, and the debt I owe to 
this country. 

But all this “wildness” and all the 
kid gang activities came to a sudden 
end when my father was killed while 
he was constructing a sidewalk in 


Columbus, Ohio. I was then 12 years 
old. 

Before his casket was sealed, Mother 
called us all in for a last look at him, 
and told us that we would all have to 
help one another now that Father was 
gone. 

The next day I went to work for 
the Columbus Gas Company for 
$3.50 a week. I worked there from 
six at night until six in the morning. 
I managed to get through sixth grade 
and into seventh before I left school 
through sheer fatigue. 

The truant officer came to our 
home—but after one look at my ex- 
hausted condition he never came back, 
and that was the end of my formal 


schooling. 
I held other jobs, Because my 
mother wanted a _ headstone for 


Father’s grave, I talked my way into 
a job with the Zenker Monument 
Works. I learned to cut stone—and 
I did make a stone for Father’s grave. 

But machines always interested me, 
so I went to work in the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad machine shops, and 
after a year and a half there I got a 
job in a garage for $5 a week. That 
was less than I had been making—but 
they had two automobiles that I 
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wanted to learn about, and I became 
so interested I took a correspondence 
school course in automobile engineer- 
ing. 

I knew, even then, that faith and 
the opportunity to work and learn 
were more important than immediate 
salary. And I know now that that 
sort of faith is the faith that built 
America. I was not alone in this be- 
lief—it was the faith that was shared 
by all our forefathers, the force which 
made our nation great. 

From the garage I went to the 
Frayer-Miller Automobile Company, 
builders of an air-cooled car. Lee 
Frayer told me he had no job for me, 
but I answered: “Mr. Frayer, I’m go- 
ing to work here anyway. I'll be here 
in the morning.” 

I was the first one there, and when 
Mr. Frayer arrived at the plant, I was 
sweeping the floors. He gave in, and 
gave me a job. 

Through Mr. Frayer I started auto- 
mobile racing, It’s not my purpose 
here to review my entire life—but 
auto racing taught me something, too. 
People have said that I was a daring 
driver—that I could win races with 
slower cars than those driven by other 
contestants because of the “reckless” 


By CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER 


President and General Manager, Eastern Airlines, Inc. 





Ourselves 


way I drove around the curves. To 
me it was not being reckless, 1 made 
a business of finding out what my car 
would do—and I believed completely 
that I would not die until my time 
came. 

I have felt that all my life. Few 
men, if any, have cheated death as 
often as I have in the past 4o years. 
I have not done that through any 
superknowledge or superability on 
my part. I have done it because of 
my great faith in the Power Above 
and a desire to contribute something 
to this land of mine and its people in 
return for what our country and its 
people have given me. 

I do have faith in that Power 
Above, because if there wasn’t such 
a Power I wouldn’t be here today. 

It is really a very simple thing to 
die—probably one of the simplest, 
and, I might say, sweetest sensations 
that you will ever enjoy. I know that. 
I have been on death’s doorstep many 
times. I know the serenity that goes 
with passing from this world. I have 
always fought when I recognized that 
sweetness and simple placidity com- 
ing over me. Yes—it is so simple to 
die, and so hard to live. 

So we in America must fight to 


live—fight for our own lives and for 
our country’s life, 

I believe that we must not only 
have faith, but we must think right. 

If you think disaster, you will get 
it. Brood about death and you hasten 
it. But have faith, and life becomes 
more secure. I know that to be true. 
I have proved it. 


Orxce IN FRANCE, during 
World War I, I was attacked by three 
German planes. The engine of my 
Nieuport biplane was not functioning 
properly. I dived to escape them, and 
as I pulled out of the dive, my right- 
hand upper wing collapsed. It seemed 
that nothing I could do could save 
me from a fatal crash. I began to pray. 

“Oh, God,” I said, “help me to get 
out of this.” 

I found that by leaning my weight 
over the left-hand side of the cockpit 
I could balance the plane. I jammed 
the controls—but suddenly the engine 
picked up. I came home on one good 
wing. But it was not my achievement, 
I realized that there had to be some- 
thing else—a Power greater than any 
man or machine. 

On a rainy night in February, 1941, 

(Continued on page 58) 


something more permanent and powerful than men and machines 
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Report of the Council on Christian Relations, 
presented by the Board of Church Extension to 
the g2nd General Assembly. 


Masxy THOUGHTFUL AMER- 
IcANS have become seriously con- 
cerned about the apparently wide- 
spread breakdown of moral standards 
in our national life. They point to 
evidence of corruption in govern- 
ment; of cheating on examinations 
in educational institutions; of bribery 
of participants in college basketball 
games by gamblers and to evidence of 
similar import along other lines. They 
conclude that the standards of morals 
which we have thought of as normal 
are being disregarded by large seg- 
ments of the population. Concern 
over this situation is not limited to 
church leaders or to those whose in- 
terest is based chiefly on religious 
considerations. On the contrary, 
many who have spoken out most 
strongly, approach the problem from 
a point of view in which the religious 
factor is taken into account slightly, 
if at all. 

It is the belief of the Council of 
Christian Relations that we have here 
a problem which calls for careful 
study by every thoughtful Christian; 
that it is important to appraise, if we 
can, the extent to which the moral 
standards of our people have been, or 
are being broken down; to determine 
the causes of this breakdown and the 
lines along which efforts can best be 
made to restore the standards that are 
disappearing in various areas of life. 


Lowered Moral Standards 


The existence of widespread cor- 
ruption in government on the national 
and local levels has become increas- 
ingly apparent during the last few 
years. We have had the story of “in- 
fluence peddling” by “five percent- 
ers.” Millions over television have 
learned at firsthand of the close co- 
operation between criminals and law- 
enforcement officers in many of our 
American cities. Numerous instances 
have come to light in which govern- 
ment officials or employees have ac- 
cepted valuable gifts in exchange for 
favors and influence. One member 
of Congress has been convicted of 
taking bribes to get war contracts 
for favored persons; another, of tak- 
ing salary kickbacks from office em- 
ployees; and still a third was fined 


between standards 
standards 


for taking illegal campaign contri- 
butions from members of his staff. 

In one state, twelve persons have 
been indicted on the charge of selling 
Federal jobs. It appears that large 
quantities of grain belonging to the 
government, stored in private ware- 
houses, have been unlawfully sold by 
those in whose custody the grain had 
been placed for safe keeping. 

An investigation of the administra- 
tion of our tax laws by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue and the De- 
partment of Justice, has uncovered 
evidence of widespread corruption. 
Many highly placed officials have 
been removed or forced to resign 
and, apparently, the end is not yet. 


Wem WE LEAVE THE 
FIELD OF GOVERNMENT, and turn to 
that of education, the revelations, in 
some respects, have been more star- 
tling and disturbing. Members of col- 
lege basketball teams have accepted 
bribes to throw games for the bene- 
fit of gamblers. Ninety West Point 
Cadets were dismissed from the Acad- 
emy for violating the honor system 
in examinations. As a result of in- 
vestigations as to the extent of cheat- 
ing in two of our larger universities, 
almost half of the students questioned 
in each instance, admitted that they 
had been passing examinations dis- 
honestly. One might inquire: What 
kind of moral standards will these stu- 
dents take with them into their busi- 
ness or professional lives? 

In view of all this, it is not to be 
wondered at that some are beginning 
to say that common honesty is be- 
coming a lost virtue in American life; 
that moral standards have sunk to a 
new low; that the Ten Command- 
ments are on their way out as stand- 
ards of human conduct. 

Many of those who have discussed 
this subject in newspaper and maga- 
zine articles have been at pains to 
declare that the corruption which has 
been revealed—bad as it is—affects 





There is a 


only a small segment of our people. 
For every government employee who 
has proved faithless to the trust re- 
posed in him, there are, undoubtedly, 
scores who are performing their duties 
faithfully and honestly. Although 
ninety cadets were dismissed at West 
Point, the overwhelming majority 
were faithful to the honor code. 
Though a considerable number of 
college basketball players have ac- 
cepted bribes, thousands have not, 
and would not do so. Almost every- 
one who has studied this subject, 
while admitting that the situation is 
serious and needs careful considera- 
tion, insists that the abiding virtues of 
truth and honesty still remain as 
standards of conduct for a large per- 
centage of the population. 


Causes of the Moral 
Decline 


When we turn from a considera- 
tion of the extent of the revealed 
corruption and ask the question 
“Why?” we are given many answers. 
Probably none contains all of the 
truth of the matter, but many de- 
serve serious consideration. 

August Heckscher, in an article on 
“Ethics in Public Life,” appearing 
in the Yale Review for June, 1951, 
advances the idea that the increas- 
ingly complicated relationships be- 
tween business and government, the 
growth of administrative agencies as 
instruments of government and other 
similar factors of recent development, 
have resulted in a situation in which 
many a public official and many a 
man who has dealings with public of- 
ficials, can have honest doubt as to 
what is proper and what is improper 
in such relationships. 

He feels that there are many areas 
where “except for the bare prescrip- 
tions for strict legality, there are no 
meaningful and acknowledged pat- 
terns to which the man of average 
honesty is expected to conform.” The 
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remedy, he says, “is to explore the 
relationships which are necessary to 
the smooth operation of government; 
to define them; to regularize them; 
and to set standards from which only 
the plainly dishonest will be inclined 
to depart.” 

Blair Bolles, writing in Harper’s 
Magazine for January, 1952, on “Cor- 
ruption in Washington, and What 
Lies Behind It,” makes a somewhat 
different approach. The key fact to 
him, is that in Washington there is 
a political problem which underlies 
and generates the moral problem, and 
which must be solved before immo- 
rality can be rooted out. The political 
problem lies in the fact that Wash- 
ington has become a financial center, 
and exercises many of the functions 
formerly exercised by private bank- 
ing concerns. 


As WAS THE CASE with 
private banking institutions, in former 
days, the Federal Government has 
enormous power in its authority to 
lend or not to lend money; to grant 
or to withhold tax favors; and to 
determine whose business it will ad- 
vance. This is the power of eco- 
nomic life and death. In the exercise 
of this power friendship plays an im- 
portant, often the major, role. In fact, 
Mr. Bolles says that in Washington 
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“friendship has been elevated into 
a principle of government.” This 
“friendship” is often cultivated by 
gifts and favors, This may involve 
no corruption in nongovernmental 
transactions; but when the funds are 
public funds and the decisions are 
made by public officials it is quite 
otherwise. 

An analysis taking into account 
the entire problem of lower moral 
standards in the nation is made by 
Saul Padover, in United Nations 
World for February, 1952, under the 
title “What’s Wrong with American 
Morals?” The roots of the present 
day moral sickness, he believes, are 
bound up with the development of 
our society as a whole. To remedy 
the situation, we must re-examine the 
entire set of moral values by which 
the individual lives day by day, 
whether he is a congressman, a civil 
servant, a teacher, a student, a busi- 
nessman or other private individual. 
The moral environment in America, 
as he sees it, is sickly. The virus of 
improbity has penetrated large seg- 
ments of the whole society. 


Dr. Padover accounts for the de- 
basement of public virtue on three 
principal grounds. The first is the 
consequences of wars which usually 
result, for obvious reasons, in a gen- 
eral lowering of moral and economic 
standards. 


The second is the consequences of 
urbanization and __ industrialization. 
With this process we in the South 
are becoming well acquainted. All of 
us have observed the movement of 
people in large numbers from rural 
communities into our growing cities, 
the rapid growth of towns around 
industrial developments and all the 
resulting strains on family, social and 
religious ties. Millions of people in 
recent years have been living nomadic 
lives, moving from one community 
to another, often for reasons beyond 
their control; after each change being 





under the necessity of readjusting 
themselves to different surroundings; 
of making new friends and establish- 
ing new church connections; of learn- 
ing to live under different conditions, 
In far too many cases, the readjust- 
ment has not been successfully made 
and the result for the individual has 
been insecurity and frustration, and 
a loosening of moral ties. 


‘tw THIRD REASON, says 
Dr. Padover, is to be found in the 
cult of materialism and individualism 
—the worship of “Individual Success.” 
In a society with such ideals, social 
values disappear. The loyalty of the 
individual is to himself, rather than 
to society as a whole. This point 
of view, fears the writer, is becoming 
a fundamental characteristic of Amer- 
ican civilization. He pleads for a re- 
thinking of its own social values by 
the American nation. 


Felix Morley, writing in Nation’s 
Business, for February, 1952, looks 
to the consequences, rather than the 
causes of the situation we are con- 
sidering. A representative govern- 
ment, he points out, is just what 
that expression implies, one which 
mirrors faithfully the virtues and the 
vices of the people, which “will not 
have vicious officials unless the citi- 
zens are themselves on the whole 
tolerant of vice.” He recalls to our 
minds the prediction of Benjamin 
Franklin at the close of the Conven- 
tion which drafted the Constitution 
of the United States, that the govern- 
ment of the United States, under the 
Constitution, “can only end in des- 
potism as other forms have done be- 
fore it when the people shall be- 
come so corrupt as to need despotic 
government, being incapable of any 
other.” “We shall ourselves,” says 
Mr. Morley, “by our effort and in- 
fluence as_ individuals, determine 
whether or not the old gentleman was 
right in this as in so much else.” 


Congress considered this problem, 
and in March, 1951, acted on it to 
the extent of adopting the so-called 
Fulbright resolution, which sought 
“to strengthen faith and confidence of 
the American people in their govern- 
ment by assisting in the establish- 
ment of higher moral standards in the 
official conduct of the executive and 
legislative branches of the govern- 
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One-rm of the na- 
tion’s families are without a church 
home. These families are living in 
history’s most perilous age without 
life’s greatest resource! Are many 
churches deeply concerned about this 


situation? Is yours? Do Christian 
families feel responsible for their 
neighbors’ spiritual welfare? Does 
yours? 

In Christianity there are sources of 
family strength not to be found else- 
where. 

In the Christian family there are 
sources of national strength not pro- 
duced through any other agency. 

For patriotic reasons, then, as well 
as for those of religious conviction 
we must give attention to the plight 
of the American home, Abraham 
Lincoln once warned our people that 
a nation could not long endure half 
slave and half free. But surely the 
religious neglect of one-third of 
America’s families constitutes as seri- 
ous a threat to our nation’s survival. 

Now, certainly, it should be ad- 
mitted that the unchurched family 
shares responsibility for its spiritual 
homelessness. But that fact does not 
relieve the Christian church from tak- 
ing the initiative to reach all families 
with the Gospel of Jesus Christ. The 
indifference of a neighbor does not 
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Do we care 





that a third of our families are without the church? 


reduce the obligation of your fam- 
ily for his spiritual welfare. 


How DEEPLY do we 


care? 
How may the church and her 
families influence twelve million 


homes—homes little interested in the 
church or Christianity? Presently, we 
shall make a number of suggestions, 
but first there is a question which the 
Christian family and the Christian 
church will need to answer. It is this: 
How deeply do we care that millions 
of families are living without the 
blessings of the church and the in- 
spiration of the Christian religion? 

In some neighborhoods even ac- 
tive church families would have to 
admit, “It has not mattered greatly 
to us that parents and children living 
among us are without the services 
of the church.” More than one 
church in its moment of heart-search- 
ing would have to confess that it has 
not made every effort to reach all 
families. These statements imply that 
the point of beginning for church 
and home alike is the deepening of 
Christian concern that all shall experi- 
ence the blessings of Christian faith 
which we ourselves enjoy: 


Now, MAY WE CONSIDER 
together some specific steps in a great 
Christian mission of our time—that 


of reaching the homes of the nation 
to make effective there the full force 
of the Christian religion in whole- 
some, joyous, family living. 

1. Seek to understand them rather 
than to judge them. Many of the 
people outside the church have never 
had the Christian religion presented 
to them in ways that would appeal 
to them. Indeed, some of them are 
outside the church because of unfor- 
tunate experiences involving the 
church or church people. A new fam- 
ily in one community sent the little 
boy to the strange Sunday school. 
He misbehaved. The teacher scolded 
him and sent him home, An elderly 
couple feeling the need for Christian 
fellowship attended a church one 
Sunday morning but were completely 
ignored by the congregation. 

Every Sunday the church provides 
in the experience of someone an ob- 
stacle to further satisfying church re- 
lationship. Quite frequently church 
leaders are critical of those outside the 
church—not realizing, apparently, 
that they themselves in many in- 
stances have provided the barrier to 
Christian fellowship. 

They are handicapped. 

Some nonchurch people in the 
training of their early childhood were 
caused to think disparagingly of 
Christianity or church people. Per- 
haps their parents said, “That’s the 
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church for you!” when a certain 
community leader became involved 
in public scandal. Children’s attitudes 
toward people and institutions are 
acquired from the family conversa- 
tion and atmosphere. Many of the 
people who seem unresponsive to 
the appeal of the church in reality 
have been handicapped spiritually by 
the families in which they grew up. 

There is no gain in scolding people 
who have been hurt by the church 
or their family—nor is it the Chris- 
tian’s role to pass judgment upon 
others. When we meet our neighbors 
who are trying to live without the 
church, we will be most helpful if 
we try to find out how the church 
looks to them. 

2. Your neighbor is your Christian 
responsibility. “Winning the world to 
Christ” is a glowing slogan, but the 
task is more accurately described as 
“Winning the neighbor in my block.” 
This will involve, of course, visits to 
his home and entertaining him and 
his family in ours. It will mean that 
we shall need to discipline ourselves 
to like and to love the neighbor’s 
family. 

We shall need to share our church 
helpfully, humbly, and enthusiasti- 
cally with those who live near us. 
We will take them to services. We 
will secure for them copies of the 
church’s literature. We will help them 
to know the leaders of the church. 
We will want them to be challenged 
by the church to Christian commit- 
ment. We will continue further by 
helping the new family in the church 
to find its place in the fellowship 
and work of the groups of the church. 
The Christianization of the world 
from the time of Jesus himself has 
been just that simple—the winning of 
one’s neighbor for Christ. 

3. Try something new; seek them 
where they are. Having been preju- 
diced against Christianity or perhaps, 
as in most cases, never having been 
adequately challenged by Christianity, 
the majority of the families outside 
the church will not be reached by the 
usual church communication. The 
only solution of this problem is for 
the church to use means of commu- 
nication which do have a_ hearing 
among the unchurched. Some of the 
conventional channels of Christian 
teaching and evangelism do not re- 
ceive their attention. 

Radio and television offer great op- 
portunities for presenting the Chris- 
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tian challenge to the general Ameri- 
can public. Fine motion pictures of 
Christian biography or contemporary 
Christian movements may reach out- 
side the usual church audience. The 
church can find ways of using tracts 
and popular periodicals whose cir- 
culation reaches millions. Recordings 
of many kinds, popularly priced, may 
help tell the masses of the love of 
God and of the importance of Chris- 
tian living in the family. Christians 
who help arrange programs of P.T.A. 
groups and adult education centers 
may introduce into the program of 
those groups some of the informa- 
tion without which millions may con- 
tinue denying themselves the great 
riches of Christian belief and service. 

4. Let the church make friends. 
The church as a community institu- 
tion depends upon the good will of 
all. This is important because people 
respond to the Christian religion in 
terms of the public’s appraisal of 
the church. You may have heard 
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someone say, “Who wants to belong 
to that church?” 

People use the services of a commu- 
nity institution only as they have faith 
in it. By careful reporting in news- 
papers and denominational periodi- 
cals, the programs and services of 
the church, emphasizing the positive 
and the important, church leaders can 
build in the minds of the general 
public the idea that the church serves 
the community and that it is of value 
for those who live in a community to 
become a part of the church life. 
The bulletin board on the church 
lawn, the appearance of the church 
property, the letters of welcome sent 
to new families in the city—all these 
contribute to a favorable attitude to- 
ward Christianity itself. 

Every church member, to a degree, 
whether he recognizes it or not, con- 
tributes to the reputation of his 
church, which reputation may lead 
others to seek or to reject the church 
in the hours of their spiritual need. 

5. Consider again the church pro- 
gram. Is the church ready? How im- 
portant to the officers and leaders of 


your church are the needs of the 
families of the congregation? If your 
neighbor were to give your church a 
thirty-day trial, just how helpful in 
achieving good family living would he 
find it? Denominations have devel- 
oped many fine program resources 
for the use of church leaders in build- 
ing programs. Success in getting the 
neighbor’s family to come to your 
church will only lead to his frustra- 
tion and yours unless your church is 
prepared to give to families the kind 
of help they need. And the help they 
need principally is help to solve with 
other parents their own problems in 
Christian ways. 

When a new family comes to your 
church what ‘activities does it find 
planned for families? What literature 
is on display? What guidance is given 
for developing Christian family re- 
lationships to the church and within 
the home? It is a tragedy for families 
to be outside the church only if by 
being outside they are missing vital 
services and experiences that families 
in the church are sharing. 

6. Take a look at your town, Some 
Sunday morning drive up and down 
the streets of your community. Note 
the number of people cleaning the 
family car, cutting the lawn, going 
golfing, hanging up the washing. A 
new way of life is developing in 
America, and in this new American 
culture attending church or partici- 
pating in the activities of the church 
is not an accepted part. One has but 
to listen to the suggestions of the radio 
for Sunday or read the proposals in 
the newspaper to see that millions of 
families plan their week-end without 
any thought of the church. To mil- 
lions of people in America today the 
church is a vestige: they do not con- 
sider seriously the claims of this “old- 
fashioned institution.” 

Before we can reach thousands of 
families and influence them to any 
significant degree, we shall have to 
challenge this contemporary emer- 
ging pattern of living from which 
religion has been excluded. This is 
perhaps the most important assign- 
ment the church faces today. Every 
church member who gives public wit- 
ness of his faith in the church by 
his regular attendance is helping to 
remake the pattern of American life. 
But more—much more than that will 
be required. The church will have to 
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Not Synonymous 
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so. . . . ‘Successes here,’ says one 
official, ‘are guys who eat and sleep 
the company. If a man’s first interest 
is his wife and family, more power to 
him—but we don’t want him.’ ‘We’ve 
got quite an equity in the man,’ an- 
other explains, ‘and it’s only prudence 
to protect it by bringing the wife 
into the picture.” (Life Magazine, 
January 7, 1952, pp. 32 ff.) 

Surely we miss the point if we 
simply rant against the corporation. 
The corporation is, willy-nilly, part 
of a wider pattern. And the wider 
pattern is nothing less than a creeping, 
totalitarian religion. It is a religion 
because it dictates how a person shall 
find security, self-esteem, standards 
of value and reasons for living. It is 
totalitarian because, although one has 
some mobility within the pattern, one 
has lost the basic freedom of depart- 
ing from the pattern itself. All of us 
are caught in it to some extent; that 
is why so many of us have to disguise 
its real character by talking about 
individualism, free enterprise and 
democracy; and that is why so many 
of us have to go looking for scape- 
goats. We don’t dare look at how 
standardized collectivized and con- 
formist we are. If we can find a scape- 
goat, we are spared having to face 
ourselves. 


Te THIS SUBSTITUTE RE- 
LIGIoN—which is the most potent 
factor in the lives of many Americans 
—is not only irreconcilable with 
Christianity, it is not even a worthy 
form of humanism. It undercuts all 
the valid reasons for “reading and 
music and that sort of stuff.” It de- 
stroys the basis for real friendship by 
making uncalculating appreciation of 
others almost impossible. It forces 
men who are presumably capable of 
having respect and affection for their 
wives and children as persons, to 
view their loved ones as economic 
functions. 

Significantly enough, the article in 
Life says nothing whatever about the 
young executive, or the young wife, 
who might have convictions which 
run counter to prevailing views on 
economic and political questions. And 
I am quite ready to believe that they 
no longer exist. Yet what has hap- 
pened to the bold iconoclasm on 
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which the democracy of this country 
was founded? What has happened to 
the independent thinking of the in- 
dividual? In business, in the enter- 
tainment field, in journalism, young 
men will tell you that their exercise 
of independent judgment and their 
advocacy of “democracy” must fall 
within prescribed channels, it must 
be associated with “safe” political and 
economic doctrine—or else. Or else 
they might just as well look for some 
other sort of work. The same thing 
is becoming increasingly true in our 
colleges. Are the churches next on the 
list? 


lx THE LIGHT OF ALL THIS, 
we should be profoundly afraid for 
the welfare of our country. But we 
should be more angry than afraid, 
and more resolved than angry. It is 
not too late to win the battle against 
a creeping, totalitarian religion which 
has arisen within the most respectable 
centers of our national life. We must 
wage the struggle as strenuously as 
we fight against Communism and all 
other external threats to liberty, and 





Mission Notes 


MISS HELEN NORWOOD and MR. JOHN 
PRITCHARD of our Congo Mission were 
married April 4 at Lubondai Station 
in the Congo. They were commis- 
sioned as missionaries to the Congo 
at Montreat in the summer of 1950. 
Mrs. Pritchard is the daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. G. H. Norwood of Goshen, 
Virginia. Mr. Pritchard is the son of 
Mrs. Glenna P. Pritchard of Lothair, 
Kentucky. 

REV. AND MRS. JON CROW from our 
North Brazil Mission announce the 
birth of David Lamar on April 3 in 
Recife. 

MISS NAN FULSON and MR. AND MRS. 
TED STIXRUD sailed on March 25 from 
Antwerp, Belgium, to go to the 
Congo to take up service there after 
completing studies in Belgium. 

MISS MARGARET MOORE of our 
Congo Mission returned to this coun- 
try on March 15 on an emergency 
health furlough. She is receiving treat- 
ment at Nashville, Tennessee. 

MR. AND MRS. L. G. DE LAND will sail 
on May 2 to return to the Belgian 
Congo after a year’s furlough spent 
in this country. 








for precisely the same reason. What 
is at stake is not simply the welfare 
of America, but the hope of the 
human spirit throughout the world. 
Thank God there are still plenty of 
people who really believe that the 
integrity of personality comes first in 
a definition of democracy, and that 
the rightness of our economic and 
political policies must be judged by 
this standard. 

But if the strength of this ethical 
conviction is to be restored, it must 
be based upon a recovery of the core 
of our religious heritage. That means 
we must disentangle the Christian 
Gospel from every attempt to ally it 
with economic selfishness or national 
pride. The church can play its part 
in keeping alive freedom of speech, 
freedom of conscience and freedom 
of worship only if it uses them to the 
hilt. It must care more about truth 
than about expediency, and it must 
fear God instead of men. 

Are we not embarrassed, as Chris- 
tians, that the armed forces have 
moved faster than the churches to- 
ward solving the problem of racial 
segregation? We are truly ludicrous 
when we run behind secular agencies, 
instead of ahead of them, in the strug- 
gle for democracy. If we love our 
country, if we care deeply about its 
potentialities for true greatness and 
service, We must oppose at the politi- 
cal level and by political means those 
who are ruining it while they stri- 
dently claim to be defending it. And 
at the religious level, if we love the 
church, we must oppose every move- 
ment which tries to interfuse its 
teachings with hatred, self-righteous- 
ness and reaction. Everything precious 
in Protestantism is threatened wher- 
ever liberty itself is threatened. We 
are thoroughly aware of the enemies 
outside the gates. But if we are slain, 
it is just as likely to be by enemies 
within, who profess allegiance not to 
Stalin or the Pope, but to “Christian, 
i.e. American-way-of-life, freedom.” 

Surely the words of Lincoln are 
applicable to our situation: “The dog- 
mas of the quiet past are inadequate 
to the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our 
case is new, so we must think anew 
and act anew. . . . [For] we shall 
nobly save or meanly lose, the last, 
best hope of earth.” (Abraham Lin- 
coln, Annual Message of December, 
1862). END 
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THESE THREE FLAGS waving together are the symbols of peace around the world. They are the flags of the United Nations, the 
Christian World, and the United States of America. 


L: WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
means something which is exalted 
over against citizenship of any one 
particular country, then I do not be- 
lieve in world citizenship. Citizen- 
ship to have any meaning at all must 
have regard to the franchise, the in- 
come tax, the law courts, community 
rights and obligations, public health, 
foreign policy, and so on. 

All these involve service and money 
and time and discipline and none of 
them is present in the idea of world 
citizenship. To escape into a world 
where it is theoretically possible to 
do one’s duty towards one’s neighbor 
without paying any income tax for 
the privilege, is a delightful escape 
from the grim realities of being an 
Englishman or American, a Brazilian 
or an Indian. An idealism which is an 
escape is always a false idealism and 
as Christians we should have nothing 
to do with it. The two contrasts be- 
fore the Christian are not the world 
and the nation but this temporary 


An address delivered at the International 
Children’s Work Conference, August, 1950, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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life and the life that is eternal in the 
presence of God. 


To SPEAK OF WORLD CITI- 
ZENSHIP as in some way an alterna- 
tive to citizenship of one’s own coun- 
try or even as an addition to it, and 
still more to think of it as somehow 
more spiritual, more generous, more 
Christian than the local loyalty, is to 
fall into the same fallacy as that 
which contrasts love of self and love 
of others. Love of others is no more 
Christian than love of self. The al- 
ternative of loving self is to love God 
—a much more difficult task than to 
love others, and one in which the 
conditions are laid down not by our- 
selves but by Him. The Biblical con- 
trast is not between self and others, 
it is between self and God. 


Just therefore, as there is a false 
idealism possible in the concept of 
world citizenship, so, too, there is in 
it the possibility of a false altruism. 


There is no unction more flattering to 
the human soul than the thought that 
we are being unselfish. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to turn children 
into little prigs, and nothing does it 
sooner than the doctrine that you 
give immense pleasure to God by 
doing something for somebody else, 
especially if you don’t particularly 
want to do it. 


Orr GOAL IS SOMETHING 
which arrives at a genuine concern 
for all men through the carrying out 
of our obligations to a few, and which 
interprets the word, “neighbor,” ac- 
cording to need and not according to 
distance, either near or far, 

We begin then where Edmund 
Burke began, with the “little platoon” 
to which we belong—the home, the 
house, the street, the school, the of- 
fice, the section—the small group with 
which we have to live every day, 
which we cannot avoid meeting and 
with which we have to come to 
terms. The attractiveness of the wider 
group is that it avoids tension, but 
at home there is tension all the time. 








We have here the two—and the 
only two fundamental divisions of 
mankind—male and female, youth and 
age. These tensions cannot be re- 
solved by compromise or by victory 
or by conformity. They can be re- 
solved only by consideration, love, 
and loyalty. If the Christian faith 
fails here it fails everywhere, for a 
man’s attitude to his home has a 
strange way of secretly infecting 
every other attitude that he has. 

Now with young children and with 
some children not so young, these 
demands of home are fulfilled in a 
circle of exclusiveness. Home is 
everything and everybody else is no- 
where. What home does is all right; 
whether other people do it or not 
does not matter. This is a very right 
and proper attitude and indeed it is 
the condition of a successful adjust- 
ment within the circle. A circle im- 
plies a circumference and a circum- 
ference means that whatever is not 
inside the circle is outside. For a 
child to be loyal to his home is a 
prelude to every other form of loy- 
alty and it is not only useless, it is 
wrong, to set up a wider loyalty as 
something finer and nobler, when as 
a matter of fact it is not even possible. 


= ARE STAGES IN THIS 

MATTER, but at all stages you will 
find the plain obvious contrast be- 
tween what is in the circle and what 
is outside it. Exclusiveness at times is 
even a virtue, for it creates and may 
even ensure a more rigid acceptance 
of obligations within the circle it- 
self. This is true even when the home 
circle gives way to the school or the 
street. Loyalty is always found with 
greater intensity in small circles than 
in large, and intensity is a quality that 
is an ingredient in the finest character. 
A loyalty which is the effect of ex- 
clusiveness and has no other prove- 
nance is not a very well matured 
thing and will not carry us very far. 
It is an acceptance of circumstances— 
the home into which one was born, 
the school to which one was sent— 
and it gives a moral value to circum- 
stances which they cannot in the na- 
ture of things possess. We have there- 
fore to go further and shift the basis 
of loyalty to certain qualities which 
our group possesses or ought to pos- 
sess. We are to be loyal to our group 
not because it is our group nor be- 
cause it is better than anybody else’s 
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Some Suggestions for 








“Blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord.” —Psalm 33:12 — 


* Pray for a recognition of God, a seeking after His will, on 
the part of all citizens in this election year, that we may know 
and have the men of God’s choice as our nation’s leadership. 


* Pray for the summer schools, conferences, and camps of the 
Church meetings this month, that they may be used to help 
set Christ at the center of the lives of the children, young 
people, and adults of our Church. 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation: but sin is a reproach to any 


people.”—Proverbs 14: 34. 


* Pray for purity in our nation, deliverance from sin: from 
- greed, selfishness, hate; and pray for righteousness: for 
aith, hope, and love in Christ and toward our fellow men. 


* Pray for those who suffer because of the sins of our nation— 
our men in service, women and children, the victims of war; 
and pray for the peacemakers, and for peace in the hearts 


of men around the world. 


* Pray: 


“God be merciful unto us, and bless us; and cause his face to 


shine upon us; 


That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 


among all nations. 


Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee. 
O let the nations be glad and sing for joy: for thou shalt judge 
the people righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 
Let the people praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee. 
Then shall the earth yield her increase; and God, even our own 


God, shall bless us. 


God shall bless us; and all the ends of the earth shall fear him.” 


—Psalm 67. 





group, but because it exhibits already 
certain universal qualities which all 
groups ought to possess. This appre- 
ciation does not come all at once. 
We are to be loyal to the ideal which 
the group enshrines or ought to en- 
shrine and not just to the particular 
set of people among whom we find 
ourselves. 

Let me illustrate this. Some chil- 
dren take a pride in their family be- 
cause their family possesses a bigger 
automobile than anybody else and 
they are the only persons in the 
street to have a television set. There 
you have loyalty of a kind at a very 
low level. Later on they may take a 
pride in their family because they 


have an older brother who is serv- 
ing in the army or because it is their 
mother who is always sent for when 
anybody is in trouble. And _ still 
further they may have pride in their 
family because it is their family that 
is standing for a new society and for 
the Kingdom of God. And according 
to their standard of worth so will be 
their standard of success. 


= US TAKE ANOTHER IL- 
LUSTRATION. One of the things that 
make me glad to be an Englishman is 
that England produced Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was one of us, but he was 
a dramatist for the whole world. He 

(Continued on page 22) 
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MAN'S NEGLECT is etched deeply here, sinful 
lack of stewardship of God-given natural 
resources. 


This timely article bas been included 
in the series on Christian citizenship 
to help us understand that we are the 
stewards of God’s world, the resources 
of which were put here not by human 
hands, but divine design. They were 
created not for our use alone, but for 
all people, that all may grow in the 
likeness of God. Whether they will be 
here for others to use after we leave 
will depend on how we think and 
feel about God and His creation and 
how we take care of and use these 
things be has placed in our keeping. 


—T he Editors 


Our 


W HEN we open our 
history books and read how our “fore- 
fathers brought forth upon this con- 
tinent a new nation, conceived in lib- 
erty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal,” we 
visualize a vast panorama of fertile 
fields and virgin forests. When the 
Pilgrims first landed on Plymouth 
Rock, this country possessed a bound- 
less wealth of topsoil seven to nine 
inches deep—a topsoil that had taken 
perhaps a minimum of 500 to 1000 
years per inch to form. 

On its face grew acre upon acre of 
forests, untouched by the ax of ex- 
ploitation, providing a natural protec- 
tion for the soil that gave these forests 
life. This was the new land which be- 
came for you and me “our own, our 
native land.” 

But let us turn the pages of these 
same history books to the years 1934 
and 1935. We see dark clouds of dust, 
the fertile topsoil of the Great Plains 


From Highroad, November, 1950. Used by per- 
mission. All rights reserved. 
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ative Land 


By LETHA O. LILE 


of the Mississippi Valley, frightening 
and strangling our people and driv- 
ing them from their homesteads by 
the thousands. We see vast acres of 
land on which once grew the lush tall 
grass that nourished our numberless 
herds of wild bison laid waste—our 
own, our native land impoverished 
and worthless as sand dunes. 


WHAT do these things 
mean to you, the men and women of 
America, the generation on whom is 
the full responsibility of guiding our 
nation into peace, plenty, and pros- 
perity, or into poverty, famine, and 
possible annihilation? Do you know 
why there is such a contrast in the 
picture which confronts you. today 
and that which your forefathers be- 
held some three and a quarter cen- 
turies ago? Do you know what you 
can and must do to preserve and re- 


build our native land? As future citi- 
zens of a democracy it is your duty 
to find out, in order that you may be 
ready to undertake the task before 
you. 

Three and a quarter centuries ago 
our forefathers viewed the situation in 
terms of their own immediate needs 
and experiences. They could not at 
that time visualize our twentieth-cen- 
tury America with its population of 
150 million people, increasing on the 
average of 2 million a year. There 
was more land, more timber, more 
space than they had imagined existed 
in all the world. 

Without any intention of exploi- 
tation they set about the task of 
clearing and cultivating, burning ex- 
tra timber not needed for building, 
and moving on to new fields when 
old ones became too poor to raise 
abundant crops. They recognized no 
need for providing for these tired 
acres adequate protection in trees and 
cover crops to enable them to halt 
the devastation already begun, and to 
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take on new life for the needs of 
future generations. 


For some three hundred 
years little thought was given to pre- 
serving soil fertility, even though 
basically we were and are an agricul- 
tural nation. Then came the plow- 
crazy days of the 1920’s when land 
unfit for crop production was put 
into such use. The grass of the plains, 
provided as cover by an _all-wise 
Mother Nature, was plowed under, 
and these plains planted to soil-deplet- 
ing crops. The crops were harvested, 
and the land was left unprotected to 
become a playmate of the wind. 
These once fertile plans of the cen- 
turies past became the Dust Bowl of 
the twentieth century, and at last 
people, choking from the dust of the 
land on which they must depend for 
their bread, awoke to view the rape 
of their source of survival. 

But that is not all. In the early 1900’s 
a few far-seeing Americans had noted 
the ravaging of the land left unpro- 
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CROP-ROTATION, terracing, and other en- 
lightened measures keep this land productive 
for today’s and tomorrow’s people. 


tected and abandoned after heavy 
cropping. In 1911 a soil survey of 
Fairfield County, South Carolina, re- 
vealed that some 90,000 acres of cul- 
tivated terrain, formerly good fertile 
soil, was now rough, gullied land, so 
cut to pieces by water erosion that it 
was no longer suitable for cropping. 
Another 46,000 acres of stream allu- 
vium, previously cultivated and highly 
productive, was found to be worth- 
less swamp, because stream channels 
were so clogged with the products 
of erosion that they could no longer 
drain the land. 


Wuat are the condi- 
tions today? Today reliable authori- 
ties estimate that less than half of our 
original topsoil is left, and unless 
something is done to put better land 
management into effect, that which is 
left can be destroyed in a generation. 


That is the situation you face as you 
shoulder the responsibility of your 
country. What can you do about it? 

Fortunately for you and your pos- 
terity, the generation now in com- 
mand of the nation has begun to rec- 
ognize the problem that confronts it. 
Men have learned and are continuing 
to search for sound basic principles 
which, if adequately applied, can help 
save the topsoil that is left and replace 
in it the basic minerals essential for 
healthy, vigorous plant and animal 
life. Individual farmers, aided by gov- 
ernmental agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, have learned to 
apply sound soil conservation prac- 
tices on their farms. Much work has 
been done already, and more is being 
planned yearly on a long-range basis. 
But the fight has only begun. 

As responsible citizens of a democ- 
racy you must be concerned with the 
quality and quantity of the human 
life that will keep that democracy 
alive. You must remember that life 1s 
passed from one protein molecule to 
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another, and that from the soil that 
is kept fertile must come the protein 
and minerals which will protect and 
promote the quality and quantity of 
your posterity. Man’s first social ad- 
justment must be to the earth, and 
the well-being of the individual and 
the sound development of our people 
are endangered when nature’s eternal 
cycle breaks down because we fail to 
recognize our duty in making proper 
adjustment to the soil. 


Eacu person in the 
United States is said to consume, on 
an average, 1,650 pounds of food each 
year. At the present time we have in 
this country approximately two and 
one half acres of cropland per person 
on which to produce the food and 
fiber necessary for comfortable living. 
But under our present farming meth- 
ods we are losing about 500,000 acres 
of this land a year, or the shares of 
200,000 of our people. 

This loss is through erosion alone 
and does not take into consideration 
the mineral losses entailed in the pro- 
duction of our annual food supply. 
By drainage, irrigation, and clearing 
of forest land suitable for cultivation, 
it is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture that 80 million acres of 
cropland can be added to our present 
total. If this could be accomplished 
by 1970 and we could halt imedi- 
ately our annual loss of land through 
erosion, we could just about break 
even on acreage and retain our two 
and one-half acres of cropland per 
person. 


Bur what are we doing 
to halt this annual loss, and what steps 
are we taking to restore and preserve 
the fertility that we take from the 
land annually through harvested 
crops? 

The best part of many of our farms 
is already in the Gulf of Mexico. 
“Like the sand in the hourglass, the 
soil is going down. But unlike the 
hourglass, the process cannot be re- 
versed.” The topsoil can never run 
back. While we must recognize these 
facts, we must not fold our hands in 
despair. The problem facing us as a 
people is to prevent further loss of 
this precious heritage. 

Six billion dollars worth of lime, 
potash, phosphorous, nitrogen, and 
other minerals, essential food ele- 
ments of man, are lost through crop 
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If any speak ill of thee, flee home to 
thy own conscience, and examine thy 
heart: if thou be guilty, it is a just cor- 
rection; if not guilty, it is a fair in- 
struction: make use of both... 

—Francis Quarles. 





production, erosion, and _ leaching 
each year. At the present rate of 
application, less than one-sixth of this 
loss is being replaced by the use of 
fertilizers. We are still mining our 
soils to produce our daily bread. 


Live deposits available 
for producing limestone needed to 
keep our land supplied with valuable 
calcium are believed to be inexhaust- 
ible. Getting the lime on the soil 
where it is needed and when, is the 
problem involved here. Nitrogen can 
be manufactured. Here, too, the prob- 
lem is one of application. But our 
supplies of phosphorous, potash, and 
other minerals are limited. These sup- 
plies must be used wisely for they are 
essential to the health and vigor of 
our people. 

Mineral losses can be reduced by 
wise and careful land management 
which includes (1) the prevention of 
erosion, (2) keeping the land covered 
with growing crops to prevent leach- 
ing, (3) employing a well-balanced, 
long-range system of farming, (4) 
making good use of farm manure, 
(5) using lime, where needed, to keep 
the calcium ratio in balance, and (6) 
using phosphorous, potash, and other 
minerals as needed to produce le- 
gumes and other soil-building, soil- 
conserving crops. 

Practical methods of preventing 
soil erosion and of preserving soil 
fertility are understood by our soil 
conservation specialists. Many of these 
methods are being put into effect as 
mentioned above. But the surface has 
been only scratched, so far as the 
length and breadth of the problem 
is concerned. Continued and increased 
efforts in this direction are essential 
for the general welfare of our people 
now and in the future. 


Bur why are we con- 
cerned with problems of agriculture?” 
many of you may ask. “Is this not 
the problem of the people who live 
on the farm?” 

The problem of soil conservation 
is, first of all, the problem of the 
American farmer and his family. But 


it is not their problem alone. Eighteen 
per cent of our population is charged 
with the task of producing the food 
and fiber necessary for the livelihood 
of 100 per cent of our population. 
The actual job of conserving and 
rebuilding the soil must, of necessity, 
be delegated to our farmers. They are 
the natural custodians of the land. 
But just as we provide backing for 
the soldiers who carry the burden of 
active warfare in time of war, so 
must we provide the backing for the 
farmer who carries the burden of 
good land management in time of 
peace and in time of war. 

We are obligated to provide for 
him the opportunity, and its attend- 
ant responsibility, of preserving in- 
tact for the coming generations the 
productive elements of soil fertility 
that he found when the trusteeship 
of the land was handed to him. In 
addition, we must assist him in replac- 
ing the mineral resources that have 
been taken from the soil by his 
ancestors and ours through unwise 
farming methods, soil erosion, and 
food production. 


Som conservation is not 
the problem of any one segment of 
our society nor of any one epoch of 
time. Soil conservation is the prob- 
lem of this year, next year, and all 
the years that will be checked off the 
calendar of time as long as people 
must eat to live. It is by the soil that 
we, as a nation, will survive or perish. 


In a democracy such as ours, each 
individual bears his or her appor- 
tionate share of the responsibility for 
the general welfare of the people. 
Doing your part as a citizen consists, 
first of all, in recognizing your re- 
sponsibility to your own generation 
and the generations yet unborn by 
acquainting yourself with the facts 
relative to the national problem of 
agricultural conservation. Once you 
know the facts, you can apprise those 
to whom you delegate the task of 
legislation of your knowledge of and 
your interest in this problem. When 
enough of our people realize what 
has happened and is still happening 
to the bone and sinew of our national 
strength, the rape of our land will 
cease. 

Ours is a great country, the greatest 
in the world. If we wish it to remain 
great, we must protect and preserve 
our native land. END 
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WE ESPECIALLY THRILL to this scene of the laying on of hands when we consider that it is a Presbyterian ceremony carried on in 


the heart of Brazil. 


Occasion and Result 


Hew MANY BEDS do we 
need to borrow?” That’s the question 
the pastor asked and the reply was 
another question. “How many peo- 
ple are you expecting?” 

The occasion was the meeting of 
the South Minas Presbytery and the 
Presbyterial. There are ten ministers 
in the Presbytery and there would 
be at least ten elders; there are twenty- 
one women’s societies, ten cause sec- 
retaries and four officers. Add to this 
the fact that Varginha is a good shop- 
ping center as well as having doctors, 
oculists, railroad, plane and bus fa- 
cilities and the possibilities of a good 
representation are evident! 

The school dormitory was put in 
readiness to entertain the women. The 
couples and single men who came 
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were to stay in hotels. A few were 
assigned to private homes. 


‘Dm EVANGELIST OF BRA- 
ZIL’S CENTENARY CAMPAIGN came to 
hold special evangelistic services dur- 
ing the five days of the meetings. 
There was a prayer service at six 
o’clock in the morning, By the second 
day, the attendance was good and on 
the last days, the prayer service 
looked like a regular church service. 
At eight a.m. there was church service 
followed by the sessions of the Pres- 
bytery and Presbyterial. A short time 
out for lunch and then the after- 
noon sessions began and continued 
till four-thirty. The evening service 
was usually not over before ten 
o'clock, 


The schedule included Bible classes 
and studies in evangelism. The topic 
for the Women’s Bible study was 
“Fishers of Men” which occasioned 
a good bit of teasing! There were 
open-air meetings, a meeting in the 
jail and special events in two branch 
Sunday schools. 

On Sunday night at the close of the 
service, Sr. Joel Cesar, a former lay 
evangelist of our mission, was or- 
dained minister of the Gospel in an 
impressive service with the laying on 
of hands of the Presbytery. 

Results: The church people happy, 
enthusiastic and eager to go out and 
put new ideas to work. Nonchurch 
people curious, interested and some 
convinced that Christ is the only 
true way. 
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By EDITH R. FOSTER 


Missionary, Varginha, Minas, Brazil 


FELLOWSHIP AND SPIRITUAL GROWTH characterize the meeting of 
South Minas Presbytery and Presbyterial, held in Varginha, Minas, 
Brazil. ABOVE: Prayer Service before Sunday morning communion 
service. Top right: South Minas Presbytery and Presbyterial. Below: 
Presbytery in session. Center of first row, the Rev. Mario Barbosa, 
moderator of the Presbytery and pastor of Varginha Church. Man in 
black suit at left of pulpit is candidate for ordination. At his left is 
an ex-priest, the Rev. Antonio Maciel. The general evangelist of the 


centenary campaign is the Rev. Antonio Elias, shown second row 
between the two men in white. 
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Faith and Citizenship 


(Continued from page 16) 


is part of our contribution to the 
heritage of mankind. Everybody now 
possesses Shakespeare, but it was our 
honor and privilege to produce him. 
It was America’s privilege thus to 
produce Lincoln. My grandfather was 
a working man and I was brought 
up in his house. There was in it a 
portrait of Lincoln and not one of 
us children ever thought of him as 
an American. He belonged to us as 
one of ourselves expressing that ideal 
of character which we recognized as 
right and proper for all men. But he 
was an American for all that, and it is 
his spirit and not Marshall Aid that is 
going to build up the shattered de- 
mocracies of the world. 

Ideals of a group or of a nation are 
better expressed in persons rather than 
in institutions or objects. Loyalty is 
only safe where it is loyalty to a 
person. The world at this moment is 
suffering because certain people are 
blindly attached to an ideology and 
care nothing whatever about people. 
A principle is an abstract thing. You 
can embrace it, stand for it, but it 
is an inert thing. It does nothing to 
you. But a person answers back, a 
person has a will of his own. Your 
relationship with a person is always 
bilateral and each side has to be satis- 
fied. 


Tue IDEA OF INCARNATION 
is a root principle in human life, We 
judge institutions by the people who 
belong to them and by the people 
they produce. We judge nations by 
their nationals. We require to see a 
system, an ideal, a principle in flesh 
and blood before we can be sure that 
we understand it. 

Institutions and groups are rep- 
resented by persons and not only 
show us what the institution is, but 
they are themselves centers of loyalty 
and everybody who belongs to that 
group. 

The point I wish to make about 
world citizenship is that we become 
citizens of the world by being loyal 
to the universal elements in our own 
country and in our own culture. In 
other words world citizenship is some- 
thing quite different from English 
citizenship or Brazilian citizenship, 
something which has a local habitation 
and a name. 

It is an attitude of mind, an attitude 
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to life and to human life. It is a way 
of appreciating and assessing and ap- 
propriating the ideal of our country, 
criticizing the country where it falls 
short and being glad and proud of 
the service it renders to the whole 
world of men. 

None of us has anything that he 
did not receive, and we need there- 
fore to rejoice in the gifts of others 
as well as in our own. You cannot 
help being born an Englishman or 
Frenchman or Turk or Japanese. You 
did not ask to be born in that coun- 
try nor to have to learn its language. 
It has just happened so, This is a so- 
ciety to which you belong because 
you cannot help it. But as we go 
through life we make voluntary 
choices and form new groupings of 
our own free will. We join a church 
or the Kiwanis Club or the Elk club, 
we become stamp collectors or ama- 
teur artists. 

Now among these voluntary choices 
appears to be the one of world citi- 
zenship. We soft pedal our attach- 





If we are to preserve civilization we 
ourselves must first remain civilized. 
—Prime Minister St. Laurent 





ment to our own country and we 
emphasize our attachment to human- 
ity as a whole. We cannot be born 
world citizens; it is something ap- 
parently which we can choose to be, 
and so it is better than citizenship 
of America or China or Chile. 

We grow in intellectual and moral 
power by making choices. We find 
one group to be preferable to another, 
and we may find that the group to 
which we are compulsorily attached 
—our family, our city, our nation— 
by no means expresses all that we are 
or want to be. 


I. Is A-GOOD THING for us 
that we are closely bound to people 
who are different from ourselves; and 
this tension is not only a help in 
character-building but it is also an 
obligation laid upon us to carry with 
us into any new and great experience 
those who would not normally have 
it because they are different from 
ourselves. At the same time it is also 
an obligation upon us to learn from 
other people and to realize that life 
is much vaster and wider than can be 
grasped by any one person or one 
group or one particular interest. 


Where does the Christian faith 
come in all this? There seem to be 
two points. One is concerned with 
the Bible itself. It is noticeable that 
the Bible was composed by people 
who were passionate patriots and yet 
were also people with a universal out- 
look, Jehovah brought Israel up from 
Egypt but Amos reminds them that 
he also brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir. 


Tue WONDERFUL THING 
about the Old Testament in particular 
is the way in which while it still re- 
mains a Jewish book set within the 
circumstances of the Jewish nation 
and never really going beyond them, 
it nevertheless used its limited citizen- 
ship to proclaim a universal Gospel. 
That is the point of the Book of Ruth, 
one of the earliest tracts against race 
prejudice, the point of which does not 
appear until you get to the very last 
verse and indeed the very last word. 
It is also the point of the Book of 
Jonah, which is concerned with the 
care that God has for the heathen as 
well as for Israel. 

But secondly and more important, 
the New Testament is concerned with 
the Son of man—Jesus as the uni- 
versal representative man, apart from 
all race, color, class, or nation, the 
“plain man” as we might say. The 
plain man is also the universal man. 
Or in Chesterton’s words, “the ever- 
lasting man,” and it is because of him 
that the whole human race is re- 
deemed, whether they be Jew or 
Gentile. 

European or Asiatic, Jesus is “man” 
for us, and if ever there was a symbol 
of world citizenship surely He is that 
symbol. At the same time He was a 
Jew and lived as a Jew. He never left 
His little country. His reading was 
from the Jewish Bible. Jesus was 
greatly concerned about His own 
countrymen and His life on earth was 
bounded by all those limitations that 
you find in a small nation. Neverthe- 
less He was a local figure but not a 
local figure. Jesus was a_ universal 
figure. But I believe He was only 
universal because He was also a real 
man submitting to the limitations of 
real men, one of which is nationality. 
But after His death it was pointed out 
by His greatest disciple that in Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond or free, but 
that all the nations of the world are 
one in Christ. 
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n ° e.°e God in faith, hope and love, they do 
. Buying Up opportunities not end. These three abide through- 
h out all eternity. The greatest of these 
tC By LAWRENCE W. BOTTOMS is love, which will cause you to buy 
Assistant, Division of Negro Work, Board of ot 4 = opportunity in the life of a 
C Church Extension, Atlanta, Georgia, and Re- ple right in your community, 
- ww" Te a What Rock Hill did other com- 
n munities can do, Have you bought up 
a the opportunities in your community? 
n T Do you care . . . about common- 
HE GROWTH OF THE nity which is supervised by a board place opportunities? 
KINGDOM of God is dependent upon of Negro and white members and Will you be fair... in your pur- 
IG people who have the insight and the carried on by a staff of workers, nine chase? : 
~ willingness to buy up the opportuni- months a year, 5 days a week from Will you share . . . in the invest- 
7 ties for Christ and His Church which 8:00 a. m. until 3:00 p. m., with 25 ment? — ' 
* lie close at hand in their own com-_ to 30 children. Where will it end? Do you dare... in your commu- 
vm munity. When you buy up opportunities for nity? END 
n, This happened at Rock Hill, South 
“a Carolina. A group of Presbyterian 
el. church women paid the expenses of 
h, Miss Shelly Hall to an interdenom- 
ce inational Negro conference at Bene- 
ot dict College. In some way they had 
- the insight to understand that the 
d. best things are often found among 
of the so-called commonplace things of 
he life—that often these best things are 
as close at hand among the routine 
everyday affairs. Miss Hall belonged 
nt, to a group of people in whom large 
ith investments are not ordinarily made 
ni- for the Kingdom of God. A small in- 
om vestment was made in her life by way 
the of a scholarship to a church confer- 
“he ence. The church women made the TIME TO EAT at Hermon Presbyterian Negro Nursery, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
“—, investment and bought the oppor- 
ae. tunity—and what an investment! 
im Miss Hall returned from the con- 
re- ference with a vision and a desire to 
or buy up more opportunities for God 
and His work. She looked about her 
wa and saw the needs of the people in her 
iol community, She bought up the op- 
hat portunity at the level of their needs 
. ¢ through a nursery school under 
left church auspices. Catching her vision 
oes | the Hermon Presbyterian Church 
wes . (U.S.A.) offered to invest its plant in 
arn, ' order to help buy up this oppor- 
was : tunity. Mrs. J. W. Milling was im- 
that | pelled by the vision to invest her 
the- | energy and services during the early 
at 8 days of this investment venture, Four 
rsal white Presbyterian churches invested 
oniv ) financially in the project and con- 
real tinue to support it. Both the U. S. A. 
s of and U. S. Presbyterian Churches 
lity. through their official boards have in- 
out vested $500 annually in purchasing 
hrist shares in this opportunity. 
hep. As a result of this progressive in- 
ae vestment, this group in Rock Hill has ees So 
| are succeeded in buying up an opportu- MRS. EMILY IVORY, superintendent of the Nursery, leads the children in a song. 
) 
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of Wheat Fall....” 


'T ue cast sapBatH MoRN- 
ING OF 1951 found me pulling out of 
the city of Jackson, Mississippi, to 
put close to a hundred miles between 
myself and the congregation who 
would gather in a few short hours 
expecting to hear me preach. Was 
this what God wanted me to do? Cer- 
tainly it had seemed providential that 
I had met the Rev. J. Harrell Harper 
visiting his brother, a member of my 
church, and that I had been able to 
secure his consent to supply for me 
on the short notice. I had a heart con- 
viction that I was right in leaving, but 
the thought kept recurring, “Your 
responsibility is not to the dead but 
to the living.” 

As I left the last traffic light behind 
me and settled down to the even speed 
of the comparatively empty highway, 
I reached forward and flicked on the 
radio, thinking half-prayerfully as I 
did so, “I hope God gives me a good 
sermon.” Before the radio could warm 
up, God had answered my prayer. As 
clearly as though a voice had spoken 
in the car the thought came, “The 
witness bearer should go where the 
living are on trial.” My heart was at 
peace regarding my personal respon- 


By J. MOODY McDILL 


Pastor, Fondren Presbyterian Church, 
Jackson, Mississippi 


sibility as I sped on to the funeral. 


Two SERMONS REACHED 
ME over that radio, sermons as dif- 
ferent as any two I ever heard. I was 
prepared to be responsive to the first 
—I liked the man’s voice, admired his 
denomination, and enjoyed his clever 
phrasing and illustrations. I was just 
as prepared to be unresponsive to the 
second—he represented an unco-op- 
erative, quarrelsome kind of church, 
given to uneducated emotionalism. 
His text was Luke 13:3, “Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
The whole sermon was the usual emo- 
tionally pitched platitude that seems 
interminably the same. But I remem- 
ber the second sermon vividly, and by 
the time I had switched off the radio 
I had forgotten the other speaker’s 
text and most of what he had said. 
What was the basic difference in 
appeal between the two sermons? 
Gradually it dawned upon me, per- 
haps as a continuation of the thought 


that had relieved my mind earlier, yet 
no less certainly I feel by the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. The difference 
was owing to the fact that the first 
speaker had argued like a clever law- 
yer; and the second, despite all his 
fumbling inadequacy of presentation, 
had borne witness to the Good News 
—and one witness with conviction is 
worth a dozen lawyers not too con- 
vinced of their case—or for that mat- 
ter a thousand lawyers, however com- 
petent and clever. 


Aw I WAS GOING TO BURY 
one of the best witnesses I have 
known! I will always keep his last 
letter, written on November 27. Its 
concluding words expressed all that 
he had lived for: “I have often 
thought what would I have done if 
it hadn’t been for you. I have prayed 
and thanked the Lord many times for 
taking me in His care to live the way 
He wants me to. I have found there’s 
only one way to live and that’s with 
God. I just wish more people today 
could see that.” And to p os last breath 
he bore witness—all who had met him 
felt the loss keenly. 

By what right was I alive and 
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breathing, who serve the Lord so 
poorly, when Walter McCarty lay 
dead? The message of Luke 13 which 
I had just heard preached crowded 
into my thoughts: “Think ye that 


they were sinners above all men that 


dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, Nay: 
but, except ye repent, ye shall all like- 
avise perish. ... Lord, let it alone this 
year also, till I shall dig about it, and 
dung it: and if it bear fruit, well: and 
if not, then after that thou shalt cut 
it down.” Was | living, then, on bor- 
rowed time? For that matter, is our 
{nterceder pleading with all of us in 
His Church, even as He pleads to God 
for us? We are living on reprieve— 
a year of heaven’s time—to bear fruit 
—like Walter McCarty, to bear wit- 
ness. 


My MIND WENT BACK 
over six months to the beginning of 
Walter’s witness. My calendar for the 
day was full, A Ministers’ Retreat was 
on at Belhaven College and I wanted 
to be there; I had a great deal of 
preparation to make for a meeting of 
the Committee of Church Extension 
the next afternoon; an important 
Men-of-the-Church meeting that 
night; a big wedding coming up; a 
mass of correspondence to get out; 
some dozen or so members urgently 
needing a visit. Besides, the choir was 
wanting to know the hymns for the 
Communion service on the next Sun- 
day, and I wanted to work up an 
effective invitation to the sacrament 
as a reminder to every member and 
get it in the mail early—and the phone 
persistently interrupted everything. 

“You don’t know me,” a woman’s 
voice was speaking over my incon- 
siderate telephone, “but I wanted to 
get word to you that a boy is dying 
over at the Veterans’ Hospital—it’s 
leukemia—the doctors say he can’t 
possibly live more than six to nine 
days. They’re sending him to the Vet- 
erans’ Hospital in Memphis tomor- 
row, so you'll have to see him today 
if you see him at all. He’s not a 
Christian. He doesn’t know that he is 
dying. I don’t know whether you 
could say anything about religion 
without getting him upset or not.” 


Tens WAS NOTHING TO 
DO BUT GO, but I was overwhelmed. 
How could I go to a dying man with 
only one opportunity to present 
Christ and still respect the fact that 
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he was probably too weak to talk 
much—especially about religion? How 
could I talk with him and give him no 
inkling that his condition involved the 
probability that it was his last chance 
to confess Christ, that soon the door 
of life was to be closed irrevocably 
upon any further opportunity to de- 
cide for Christ? 

How helplessly foolish we are when 
we go about such matters as though 
they depend entirely upon our own 
strength and wisdom! But the sense 
of inadequacy and despair grew 
stronger every foot of my drive to 
the hospital. 

When I reached the tiny cubicle 
off the ward that was Walter Mc- 
Carty’s private room, and looked in, 
my heart sank lower than ever. The 
room, perhaps because so_ small, 
seemed full of people. My mission 
seemed utterly impossible now. Most 
people, especially the unconverted, 
think of religion as so intimate and 
private a matter that I couldn’t imag- 
ine how to bring up so personal a 
thing as this young man’s soul’s salva- 
tion without embarrassing or offend- 
ing him before his visitors; and they 
all looked as though they were there 
to stay. 


Woaen I INTRODUCED MY- 
SELF, the sick man said, “I know you 
—you married me to my wife here.” 
I grinned in sheepish embarrassment 
at the young woman standing at the 
foot of his bed. So many young 
couples we have never seen before 
and never see again say their wed- 
ding vows before a city pastor. I do 
try to keep in touch with them after- 
wards, too. Suddenly the name con- 
nected, I recalled sending them a 
Christmas card. I grasped at that straw 
and hung on. 

In the meantime, he was continuing 
the introductions: “. . . and these 
other two people are my sister and 
her husband.” All four of them were 
young. I liked their faces. 

In an effort to cling to the cordial 
note of our bond through the mar- 
riage, I acknowledged the introduc- 
tions and said, “Well, I guess I’ll have 





This is one of the most 
moving stories | have 
ever read. 

—tThe Editor 











to admit being the fellow who got 
you into trouble by marrying you— 
what can I do to make it up?” 

“Oh, you didn’t get us into trou- 
ble,” he smiled slightly. “I wish you 
could see our little baby boy—he’s 
over a year old now.” 

I expressed my pleasure at this 
news, and added, “If I had known 
that, I'd have included him in the 
Christmas card I sent you last Christ- 
mas—did you get it?” 

“We finally got it—it was for- 
warded to us here in Jackson.” 


Suvventy, I KNEW THIS 
WAS MY OPENING. “If I had known 
you were in Jackson, I would have 
been after you to get you into our 
church, since we have such a close 
tie through your marriage—you are a 
Christian, aren’t you?” 

“No,” he said slowly, “I don’t be- 
long to a church.” 

“I didn’t ask you that.” I watched 
his expression carefully. “I asked you 
if you are a Christian—do you accept 
Jesus Christ as your Saviour from 
sin as He is offered us in the Bible?” 

“I most certainly do!” His eyes 
shone. 

“Well, then,” I said, “you have just 
made a profession of your faith to me, 
and that is all you need to do if you 
will also agree to become a member 
of our church and support it as God 
gives you the grace and ability, There 
is no reason why we can’t baptize 
you and have you join before you 
leave for Memphis tomorrow.” I al- 
most held my breath for his reply. 

“Is that all there is to it?” he asked 
in surprise. “I’ve really wanted to join 
for a long time, but I wasn’t sure 
what I was supposed to do.” 

“Well, I can bring two of our 
ruling elders here either tonight or 
in the morning,” I assured him, “and 
we'll baptize you and receive you into 
our church. How about it, would you 
like that?” 

He did like it! We arranged to 
have the service the following morn- 
ing. Then, I turned to his wife, si- 
lently listening to our conversation, 
“And what about you—would you 
like to join with him?” 

“Oh, yes,” she responded quickly, 
“I have been wanting to do this, too, 
for a long time; but I didn’t know 
either how to do it. I am not a church 
member, but I love and believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 











I seemed to hear the Master’s voice, 
“The fields are white unto the 
harvest... .” 

“Well, let’s make it a family affair, 
then,” I suggested. “What about your 
baby boy—don’t you want to bring 
him into your church with you? 
You’d feel much better, wouldn’t you, 
when you go to Memphis and leave 
him here, to know that you had left 
him in the care of God and of the 
people of His Church?” 


Tuy vooxen at Eacn 
OTHER in some uncertainty—appar- 
ently the idea was new to them. Be- 
fore they attempted to answer, I 
pressed farther: “We Presbyterians 
believe that God is great enough and 
good enough to want to take care of 
our babies, and has promised to do it 
if we will have faith enough to accept 
His promise and give them to Him in 
baptism. We believe that if your child 
has the privilege of going to heaven, 
he has the privilege of being in God’s 
Kingdom on earth and has the privi- 
lege of the care of His Church, just 
as he has the right to the care and 
protection of the government of this 
country because you, his parents, are 
citizens of it. Surely you don’t think 
God would want His Church to give 
any less care and protection for a 
helpless baby than an earthly govern- 
ment, do you? Don’t you believe that 
your Lord Jesus died as much to save 
your baby as He did to save you from 
your sins?” 

They were nodding agreement to 
every word, I explained further the 
principles of the covenant of grace, 
the meaning of the sacraments, and 
the nature of the Church, wanting to 
be sure that they were thoroughly 
aware of their responsibilities. 


Au THE WHILE we had 
been talking, I had noticed that the 
sister of the sick man and her hus- 
band had been exchanging glances, 
and several times he moved as though 
he wanted to speak, but I had delib- 
erately kept the conversation going 
in the direction of these decisions, not 
wanting an interruption. Now God’s 
Spirit laid it upon my heart to invite 
these also. 

I addressed myself first to him: 
“And what about you, are you a 
Christian also?” 

“I believe all that they do,” he 
answered at once, “and yet I have 
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never joined a church either, for the 
same reasons.” 

“Wouldn’t you like to join with 
them?” 

“Yes—could I?” 

“Of course!” I turned to his wife, 
“And what about you? Will you put 
Christ first in your life and join with 
him?” I cannot say why I changed 
the form of the question—I don’t 
think that I was the one who phrased 
it that way. 

“I am a member of the Nazarene 
Church in my home town,” she said, 
“but I would like to belong to the 
same church as my husband and 
brother—would I have to be re- 
baptized?” 

“Not at all,” I assured her. “Our 
Church accepts your baptism—we 
could receive you by letter as quickly 
and easily as from another Presby- 
terian church.” 


BIBLE SERIES 


We don’t think it has ever been 
done before. The Akron Beacon 
Journal is printing the Bible in install- 
ments. With six to twelve verses per 
day being used it is expected to take 
ten years to complete the project. 

This is a noble experiment worthy 
of attention and praise. The paper 
hopes it will encourage more people 
to read the Bible and that it will turn 
more men and women to the church. 








“IT don’t know whether you could 
get a letter for me or not. I have been 
away from my church so long they’ve 
probably dropped me. I don’t know 
whether they would send you my 
letter.” Her eyes were distressed. 

“Well, that doesn’t matter,” I as- 
sured her. “You could join just as 
easily by a restatement of your faith. 
Your letter would merely tell us that 
you had professed faith in Jesus Christ 
in that church—you could tell us the 
same thing. 

“All we would want to know is 
whether you still cling to Christ as 
your Saviour from sin, and whether 
you would be willing to be faithful 
to Him now in your new church 
home and support His Church as He 
gives you the grace and ability to do 
it and would accept our officers to be 
your officers. Could you agree to 
these things?” 


Hix FACE RADIATED JOY 
as she gave her hearty assurance. This 
couple had no children, so apparently 





my impossible task was finished, I 
glanced at my watch—in slightly over 
fifteen minutes God had opened the 
hearts of Walter McCarty and his 
family—I felt too ashamed of my 
former qualms for words! And Wal- 
ter had been the key to the door of 
the other hearts. He had become a 
faithful witness; they were his crown 
of rejoicing. 

But Walter’s telling witness was not 
finished. We completed our arrange- 
ments for the service next morning 
beside his bed; and after a prayer with 
them, I was preparing to leave when 
Walter said, rather hesitantly, “Will 
you do me one more favor?” 

“Anything I can!” 

“IT have a sister here who knows 
you, and I’d like you to go see her, 
too, and see if she will join with us 
tomorrow.” 

Upon my assurance that I would be 
glad to do this, he gave me her ad- 
dress and name. She and her husband 
had been on our visitation prospect 
list a good while back and it was 
through her that Walter and his 
bride-to-be had asked me to marry 
them. But, though she and her family 
had once showed a _ considerable 
amount of interest in our church, we 
had dropped them from our list of 
prospective members. They had put 
us off so often and their original in- 
terest seemed to have declined so 
much, that we had concluded that we 
had overurged them and that we had 
somehow lost their interest. “God 
works in mysterious ways—,” the 
thought flashed. 

Working my car through the heavy 
home-bound traffic of the gathering 
dusk, I could not keep the song in 
my heart from my lips—to the amused 
amazement of those who halted 
briefly beside my window, waiting 
for the lights to change. It was a 
beautiful old Gospel hymn I have al- 
ways loved: “Give me a passion for 
souls, dear Lord, a passion to save 
the lost. O that Thy name were by 
all adored, and worshiped at any 
cost!” The fret and strain of the busy 
day were gone—I would have rejoiced 
to shout the glad news from the 
housetops. 


Wun SISTER WAS 
PREPARING SUPPER, and when she saw 
me through the screen door, she gave 
a little cry and was hurrying to meet 


(Continued on page 50) 
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By ALAIN BIELSCHOWSKY 


New Unity in Reformed Church and 
Growth of Montpellier Seminary 


Boost 





Alain Bielschowsky, a one-year exchange student 
at Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, during the past session, writes fluently of 
Montpellier, the Theological Seminary of the 
French Reformed Church. Mr. Bielschowsky is 
the sixth student from Montpellier who has been 
an exchange student at Union Seminary since 
1946-47. Such students have been secured 
through the World Council of Churches, and 
have been recipients of scholarships at Union 
Seminary. Since he has been at Union, he has 
participated wholeheartedly in the life of the 
seminary, has spoken in many of our churches, 
and he was an active participant in the Inter- 
seminary Conference this year. 
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Protestantism 


in Erance 


Ir is sometimes forgot- 
ten in America that French Protes- 
tantism, after a brilliant start in the 
16th century, has since that time 
never fully come from under the 
handicap of a dark cloud of perse- 
cutions, slanders, and ignorance of its 
true place in the nation. While at the 
time of the Reformation, half of the 
country had been won to the re- 
formed and evangelical faith against 
royal consent, today only two per- 
cent of the total population of France 
have stayed faithful to the Protestant 
inheritance. 

That does not mean that this small 
group which claims to remain faith- 
ful to the Reformation is a weak 
group. On the contrary, the role 
played by French Protestantism is out 
of proportion in importance to the 
small number of its adherents. 

The religious situation of our coun- 
try is such that the opportunity for 
development of this group is perhaps 
greater than ever. France, the tradi- 
tional “Fille Ainée” (Elder Daughter) 
of the Roman Catholic Church, is no 
more numerically a Christian, or at 


least it is no longer a Roman Catholic, 
country. Catholic statistics show that 
their Church does not claim a de- 
voted membership of more than five 
to six million people, while the same 
statistics grant one million to the 
Protestant Churches, Reformed and 
Lutheran for the main part. These 
latter churches, though encountering 
a religious situation in some ways 
worse than ever, at least no longer 
find themselves threatened and op- 
posed by those who claim to serve 
the same God. It is certain that our 
Church has received a new challenge 
from God, and that there are signs 
in the nation today of what might 
lead to greater opportunities tomor- 
row, if we are but ready. 

One event that shows we are mov- 
ing to meet this challenge, is that 
in the time of our modern confusion, 
in 1938, the separate parts of our 
French Reformed Church could unite 
on a common creed, written in the 
spirit of the old reformed faith, bring- 
ing to an end the confusing scandal 
of these little Protestant churches 
split in internal dissensions. This was 
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the first step to a new shining of the 
Gospel of Christ as we believe it to 
be faithfully represented in a church 
that is always reforming herself, for 
the sake of the witness of her Lord 
in this world. 

Another event is the effort of de- 
velopment of the Montpellier Semi- 
nary. 


We face today in 
France a country tired of religious 
controversies that it no longer under- 
stands; a people very badly informed 
about Protestantism—somehow felt 
as something alien; men who confuse 
religion with Church—by church 
meaning the apparatus of Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and clericalism; 
finally a generation that no longer 
believes in words—for they have 
heard too many unfulfilled promises. 
Yet, this is a country that has per- 
haps never so deeply and openly 
shown its religious needs; a people 
perhaps more ready to accept a faith 
effectively presented; men who look 
for religion, communion and spiritual 
nourishment beyond the rigid and 
frozen Roman Catholic church or- 
ganizations, finally, a generation ready 
to believe wherever a supernatural 
power is felt behind a human life. 
This verily is a challenge, and, along 
with her sister seminaries in Paris and 
Strasbourg, Montpellier Seminary is 
trying to meet it. 


History and Purpose 
of the Seminary 


The task of the seminary is to pre- 
pare the men who are to meet this 
situation. Seminary training has no 
meaning except to give to those 
whom God has called in his work the 
proper instruments and weapons for 
the right fulfilment of this their voca- 
tion. Out of the feeling of this mis- 
sion, the seminary was founded at 
Montauban in 1597, the year previous 
to the issuing of the Edict of Nantes 
to the Protestants. It is the oldest 
existing seminary in France. It has 
passed through the dark hours of 
persecutions, exile and even suppres- 
sion. 

After the French Revolution and 
under the reign of Napoleon, it was 
officially permitted to reopen its 
doors as the only Protestant Seminary 
then in France. In 1905, Church and 
State were constitutionally separated, 
and in 1919 the institution was moved 











Ping pong is popular. Players set up table on terrace in front of faculty hall. 


to Montpellier near the State Univer- 
sity there located, to enable the stu- 
dents to broaden their horizons and 
not fall into a false seclusion from 
their fellow men. At the same time, 
the seminary can be a more effective 
witness in a university town than in 
a smaller town without a university. 


The Training 
At the Seminary 


The French educational system dif- 
fers from the American. Higher edu- 
cation in France starts when the stu- 
dent is younger than in America; also, 
courses of theoretical knowledge take 
precedence over practical education. 
When only ten years old, for in- 
stance, the French child begins to 
learn Latin and English. At twelve 
he begins to specialize by adding 
either Greek and a second modern 
language, or physics and chemistry. 
Graduation depends entirely on a 
national anonymous examination, both 
oral and written, performed in two 
separate years. Each time only 30 
to 40 per cent of the candidates pass. 
When a student applies to enter the 
seminary, he is supposed to have 
majored in Greek and philosophy. 

The four years of seminary study 
are in two sections of two years each, 
with two final examinations. The 


first section takes care of the study 
of the so-called introductory matters, 
such as languages (Greek and He- 
brew), introductions to the Holy 
Scriptures, history of religion, church 
history and religious psychology. In 
the second part, the studies are spe- 






cially on exegesis, Biblical theology, 
dogmatics and ethics, and practical 
theology. Thus, are covered the es- 
sentials that a French ministerial 
student needs for his ministry. Be- 
sides this regular work, each student 
is supposed to write a thesis for grad- 
uation. 


lr we look into the 
daily work of a French theological 
student, if we follow the lectures to 
which he listens and the worship 
services he attends, we would find 
no great difference from the average 
American training. In Montpellier, the 
aim is to train pastors for the Church 
of Christ. 

However, there is a difference in 
principle from the training given in 
this country. For many a student, 
these four years in seminary will be 
all the training in theology that he 
will ever get, and therefore, they 
should be taken very seriously. There 
is a lifetime later to learn how to put 
into practice and to apply what he has 
learned, but while he sits at his work- 
ing ‘desk in seminary, the student’s 
attention should not be somewhere 
else. 

Therefore, there is no such thing 
as doing regular and compulsory field 
work, at least not during the eight 
months of the academic school year. 
In fact, the examinations are so diffi- 
cult that only those pass who have 
done seriously their seminary work. 
That does not mean that a student 
might not occasionally preach on a 
Sunday when a pastor is needed some- 
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where in the neighborhood. But, it 
is felt that no regular work should 
be done which would interfere with 
the studies. 

However, this does not mean that 
the student does not get any oppor- 
tunity of applying during his sem- 
inary years what he has learned in 
the school. First, there are many more 
practical exercises inside the seminary 
than over here. Besides that, there is 
the possibility of field work in the 
summer holidays by replacing pastors 
who want to take some holiday 
themselves. There is, finally, a third 
opportunity which is compulsory: 
the obligation for each student to 
serve a period of one month between 
his second and third, and again be- 
tween his third and fourth year of 
studies, under the leadership and 
guidance of an older and experienced 
pastor, in October when the life of 
the parish is in its full rhythm. The 
idea is not so much to have the stu- 
dent to do the work by himself, but 


to have him share the customary and. 


actual life and work of a pastor in his 
church activities, and to learn more 
by observing than by doing. 


Ir is also regarded as 
important that this is the last time 
in his life that the student is a 
parishioner, before being a pastor. 
There is a great emphasis on asking 
him in these years to feel very deeply 
what that means, because later on he 
can so easily just become “a clergy- 
man” and lose the precious living 
contact with the congregation and 
the layman. In a Catholic country, 
it is very important to affirm and to 
emphasize this our Protestant inheri- 
tance of the Church as the body of 
believers, the communion of saints, 
where the pastor is not a priest, but 
is the servant who carries the Word 
of God and the Sacraments to the 
people. 

The student, while he is in sem- 
inary, remains officially a member 
of his home parish, which has sent 
him to the seminary, and often has 
given a part of his scholarship. He is 
responsible before them for his stud- 
ies, as the pastor of his parish is the 
first to acknowledge the student’s 
divine call to the ministry. 

Once the student has graduated— 
and for this he has not only to pass 
his final examination, but also to de- 
fend his thesis—he is a Bachelor of 
Divinity. He will then receive a call 
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Nation 50 Per Cent Protestant 
In 16th Century, Two Per Cent Today 


to a parish—not a call from a parish. 
His first year in the ministry is a test 
year. He does not choose his parish, 
nor does his parish choose him, but 
the National Commission for the Pas- 
toral Ministry sends him to the place 
it feels the most suitable for his first 
steps in his new lifework. For the 
same reason, he cannot be ordained 
before at least his second year in the 
ministry, and before he is at the first 
parish that calls him. 

Furthermore, during his first year, 
he has only the title of “Proposant,” 
that is, probationary minister. He is 
not independent, but works under 
the guidance and direction of a neigh- 
boring older pastor. Usually, this 
first parish will be a country church. 
But there is no such thing in the 
French Reformed Church as a pro- 
gressive rise from a small to a big 
parish, at least not according to the 
minister’s possible salary increase, for 
this salary is nationally fixed and 
independent of ability or age, and 
based only on actual needs, such as 
the number of children. There is, 
however, a kind of progression ac- 
cording to the abilities of a pastor, 
but in a purely spiritual sense of the 
word if we take into account that the 
importance of a parish is often deter- 
mined by whether there is a grammar 





school, a high school or a university 
in the town where it is located. 


The Seminary Today 

And Its New Outlook 

Montpellier is not a very large sem- 
inary, although the oldest in France. 
It has about sixty to eighty students. 
The seminary in Paris, a more recent 
creation, has an average of 150 stu- 
dents, while Strasbourg has about 120 
enrolled. Since Strasbourg is entirely 
Lutheran, and Paris half Lutheran 
and half Reformed, Montpellier is the 
only seminary that has always been 
in the Reformed tradition. If it did 
not escape the dissolving process of 
liberal trends that swept over Europe 
in the last century, it was perhaps the 
least affected or the first to recover. 
Today our faculty is a very devoted 
and consecrated one. That does not 
mean that our professors are unaware 
of all the critical problems involved 
in serious research and study of the- 
ology; but they have never let these 
problems take the place of the only 
necessary element, faith in the Re- 
demption and the Lordship of the 
dead and risen Christ Jesus, the Son 
of God. In fact, the new discovery 
of this everlasting truth, as perhaps 
the experience of two world wars 

(Continued on page 45) 


Campus view, Montpellier Seminary, in France 
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T.. LEADING NONDRINK- 


ING NATIONS of the world today are 
India with its prohibition and the 
Moslem countries of the Near East 
with their religious ban on the use 
of beverage alcohol. 

The representatives of these nations 
in the United Nations and in Wash- 
ington, as well as students from these 
countries in our colleges and univer- 
sities, are quick to observe and report 
all aspects of American life. Amer- 
ica is supposed to be a Christian na- 
tion, yet its per capita consumption 
of alcoholic beverages exceeds that of 
nearly every other nation on earth, A 
revealing commentary of our times 
is that in the minds of many of the 
unchristian peoples of the world al- 
coholic excess is virtually synonymous 
with Christianity. 

The number of drinkers in Amer- 
ica is estimated by Mr. Gallup as 
62,000,000.1 This is roughly 60 per 
cent of the population of drinking 
age, fifteen years old and over. 

Most of the people who drink are 
not heavy or even regular drinkers. 
They must be classified as occasional 
or “social” drinkers. Many of these 
people never get into trouble through 
their use of alcohol. Yet there are im- 
portant reasons for regarding drink- 
ing in this category as a very large 
and serious part of the alcohol prob- 
lem in America. 


‘Te DRINKERS who cause 
the most actual trouble are those who 
drink much and often. These are rela- 
tive words, of course. By much | 
mean enough to cause a noticeable de- 
gree of intoxication. By often I mean 
repeatedly over a period of time. 
People who use alcohol in this way 
are usually called problem drinkers. 
The number is variously estimated 
from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000, Here are 
the drinkers who not only cause the 
most trouble, but who also have been 
the most deeply hurt by alcohol. 

The most important group in this 
category are the alcoholics. They are 
the heavy drinkers “whose depen- 
dence upon alcohol has attained such 
a degree that it shows a noticeable 
mental disturbance, or an _ interfer- 
ence with their bodily or mental 
health, their interpersonal relations 
and their smooth social and economic 


1 Release of December 18, 1948. 




















FOUR TIMES MORE MONEY goes for alcoholic beverages than 
for all churches and all charities! Out of every dollar they 
earn, Americans spend 4 cents for liquor and | cent for sup- 
port of the one institution that can save men and nations. 


functioning; or who show , . . signs 
of such developments.” 2 

In this definition the key ideas are 
dependence and difficulty. The al- 
coholic is the drinker who feels that 
he needs alcohol to keep going, and 
whose drinking produces problems 
that grow steadily worse. 

A recent reliable estimate indicates 
that there are nearly 4,000,000 al- 
coholics in America, Each alcoholic 
affects in his misery and trouble sev- 
eral other persons—members of his 
family, his friends, his daily associ- 
ates wherever he may be. It is con- 
servatively claimed that 20,000,000 
Americans are touched by the tragedy 
of alcoholism. Here truly is the meas- 
ure of the alcohol problem in our 
country. 


Anyrune mat AFFECTS 

PERSONS is a concern of the churches. 
This is an old Presbyterian idea that 
goes back to John Calvin. A central 


2 World Health Organization definition, 
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affirmation of the Reformed faith is 
the sovereignty of God. God’s laws 
and judgments stand over the affairs 
of all men. Everything that has to do 
with people is “in bounds” for the 
churches. 

Whatever helps a person to be the 
kind of person God wants him to be 
is right and should be encouraged and 
supported by the churches. What- 
ever hinders any man from being all 
that God wants him to be is wrong, 
and should be resisted and rejected 
by the churches. 

Lay that standard over the alcohol 
problem, and there should be no ques- 
tion about where the churches should 
stand or what they should do. Fa- 
miliar to us are the ways drinking 
degrades personality, disturbs families, 
and demoralizes communities. Practi- 
cally no good thing can be said for 
the use of alcoholic beverages, Nearly 
everything bad can be said against it. 








_ CANNOT RE- 
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are brought through drinking to ruin 
and tragedy, or when alcoholic indul- 
gence on the part of a few affects the 
well-being of many. The conse- 
quences of drinking in personal life 
and in social relations are such that 
churches are bound to be concerned. 

Broadly and briefly, there are three 
aspects of the alcohol problem with 
which the churches should be con- 
cerned. 

First, the victims of alcohol need 
help, the kind of help in which the 
churches have always specialized. 

Alcohol’s victims are the drunks, 
the inebriates, the alcoholics—the 
5,000,000 or more American men and 
women we call our problem drinkers. 
They and their families have a claim 
upon the churches’ compassion and 
care. 

A genuine concern for alcohol’s vic- 
tims is appropriate to the nature and 
function of the churches. Some anti- 
alcohol groups and their leaders seem 
so anxious to remove alcohol from so- 
ciety that they look upon efforts in 
behalf of alcoholics as a denial of their 
goal. Such an attitude is at once un- 
realistic and unchristian. Churches, 
embodying the love of Christ, can- 
not withhold concern. 

Here, for example, is a young man 
whose drinking pattern fits every 
definition of alcoholism. He is des- 
perately in need of help. His health 
is bad; his mind is sick; he has lost his 
job and his friends. He knows where 
his trouble lies, but he cannot stop 
drinking. What he needs is not pun- 
ishment for the crime of habitual 
drunkenness, but counsel and treat- 
ment based on understanding and 
sympathy. 

More than any other institution on 
earth, the churches should be alert 
and prepared to help those who have 
been hurt by alcohol, 
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By CLIFFORD EARLE 


Secretary, Social Education and Action Board 
of Christian —_——. Presbyterian Church, 
U.-$. A. 


Secondly, moderate drinking has so- 
cial and moral implications which 
cannot be sidestepped. 


I. IS NOT SURPRISING that 
churches and church leaders gener- 
ally, and especially in the evangelical 
Protestant tradition, advocate total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. 
They base their case against drinking 
on four considerations: (1) The mod- 
erate use of alcoholic beverages is 
sometimes an introduction to prob- 
lem drinking. Present data suggest that 
one in twelve of all who begin to 
drink will become a problem to him- 
self and to others because of alcohol. 
(2) Moderation provides the environ- 
ment for problem drinking, the set- 
ting in which inebriety occurs. If it 
were not for the vast number of 
moderate users of alcoholic beverages, 
the liquor traffic could not exist. It 
is they who keep the problem active. 
(3) Moderate drinkers are the major 
influence in recruiting new drinkers. 


the Churches Do About Alcohol? 


Nobody is ever persuaded to drink 
by watching an excessive drinker. 
The terrific social pressures which are 
such a factor in present-day drink- 
ing originate with those who are mod- 
erate users of alcoholic beverages. (4) 
Even moderate amounts of alcohol 
can affect a person’s efficiency and 
behavior in such a way as to cause 
trouble. Beyond a doubt, many auto- 
mobile accidents are caused by per- 
sons who are very mildly under al- 
coholic influence. 

These considerations alone sugges 
that it is prudent to abstain com 
pletely from alcoholic beverages. The 
Christian ideal, however, goes far be- 
yond the counsel of prudence. We all 
are “bound in the bundle of life.” 
Christians are expected to help others 
to live at their best. At very least, 
this is required: “that no man put a 
stumblingblock or an occasion to fall 
in his brother’s way.” In view of all 
the trouble caused by drinking, many 
believe that nothing less than volun- 
tary total abstinence can be truly con- 
sonant with the spirit of Christianity. 

Thirdly, a factor of extreme im- 
portance in keeping the alcohol prob- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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“Raising the Roof” 


at Shikoku Christian College 


By JAMES A. COGSWELL 


Acting President, Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Japan 


|e WAS NO WILD PARTY. 
On the contrary, it was a serious 
religious service. Standing within the 
framework of the prospective library 
of Shikoku Christian College, faculty, 
students, and employees joined in 
worship and in dedication of this 
building to the glory and service of 
God. , 

The raising of the roof of a new 
building is the time marked for cele- 
bration in Japan. As soon as the main 
ridgepole for the roof goes up, the 
Shinto priest comes and performs his 
rituals on a rickety platform high off 
the ground just under the new roof. 
Thus he drives out the demons who 
inhabit that particular piece of land 


Dr. George L. Landolt addresses 
student body, faculty and staff 
members of Shikoku Christian 
College on occasion of the 
raising of the ridgepole of the 
new Library Building. 
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and who might resent having a build- 
ing erected on their property! 

In dedicating the College’s new li- 
brary building, it was decided that in- 
stead of laying a cornerstone in Amer- 
ican fashion the Japanese custom 
would be followed but given a Chris- 
tian meaning. The result was a wor- 
ship service simple but impressive. 


© ccutenenieye THIS ROOF- 
RAISING CEREMONY took place on the 
very day that Dr. George L. Landolt 
was leaving the College to return to 
America. It brought to a meaningful 
climax the result of the significant 
work which he had done in his short 
three-months period of service to the 
College while in Japan. Dr. Landolt, 
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Faculty and students gather in front of new Library Building being constructed on campus of Shikoku Christian College. 


who is professor of "Chemistry at 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, came 
to Japan upon the urgent request of 
Shikoku Christian College to look 
over the setup of the school and to 
give advice with regard to future 
planning. The amount of work which 
he accomplished within that short 
period is almost beyond description. 
The College community deeply re- 
gretted to see him leave; but there 
is much left to remember him by, 
both in the way of accomplishments 
already achieved, and in plans yet to 


be fulfilled. 


Ar THE ROOF-RAISING CERE- 


Mony, Dr, Landolt spoke briefly con- - 
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cerning the central place of the li- 
brary in the life of a liberal arts col- 
lege. Not merely the library building, 
but the books and equipment which 
it contains are the heart of the entire 
teaching function of the college. He 
made mention of the generous gifts 
of books and equipment which the 
College has already received from its 
sister schools in America—Austin, 
Southwestern, and Davidson. 

And, of course, he expressed the 
feeling which was in the hearts of 
all the College community—boundless 
appreciation to the Christian people 
in America who were making this and 
all other aspects of the development 
of the College possible through their 


generous gifts to the Program of Prog- 
ress. 

As the College develops it becomes 
more and more evident what a deep 
and far-reaching effect it can have on 
the lives of young people who will 
be the future leaders of Japan. The 
purpose before it is clear—a college 
giving a liberal arts education from 
the standpoint of the Christian faith. 
But truly it has only set out toward 
that goal. The ridgepole has been 
raised; the framework has _ been 
erected, Now to build solidly and 
lastingly around it. The College is 
putting its confidence in the Church 
at home that it will make possible 
the fulfillment of this objective. END 








Churches and Alcohol 
(Continued from page 31) 


lem alive is the liquor industry itself. 
I mean the 482,000 liquor outlets, the 
20,000 wholesale dealers, the 1400 
manufacturers of alcoholic beverages. 
They add up to an unholy influence 
in American life. 


Tue CONVICTION PERSISTS 
that the alcohol problem in America 
cannot be solved until the liquor traf- 
fic itself has been brought completely 
under public control, and ultimately 
abolished. 

Here are a few suggested measures 
for action now or in the near future: 


1. Strict enforcement of laws con- 
trolling issuance of liquor licenses 
and regulating hours of sale. 

2. Regulation of alcoholic beverage 
advertising, looking toward its 
complete elimination. Canada of- 
fers refreshing demonstration of 
what this can mean. 

3. Curtailment of liquor traffic 
through local option or statewide 
prohibition. 

4. Elimination of private profits 
from the liquor traffic. Rigid 
controls of the economics of 
the alcoholic beverage industry 
would do much to de-emphasize 
the role of alcohol in American 
life. 

5. Elimination of social evils that 
contribute to the alcohol prob- 
lem: bad housing, economic in- 
security, lax law enforcement, 
inadequate recreational facilities, 
poor educational opportunities, 
and broken homes are important 
factors, The Christian churches 
can help people find meaning 
and purpose in life and to work 
for a better world. 


Compassionate help for the victims 
of alcohol, uncompromising alcohol 
education in every church, courage- 
ous public action to mitigate the evils 
associated with drinking and to “con- 
tain” the liquor trade—here is a pro- 
gram to challenge and guide our best 
efforts. 

The alcohol problem is serious and 
cannot be ignored. Too long have 
too many churches temporized and 
dodged the issue. As Christians, we 
must act, taking the steps that will 
lead us to our goals of voluntary ab- 
stinence and the eventual elimination 
of the liquor traffic. END 
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An Answer to Those Who Call Modern Religion 


(The following letter was written 
by Mrs. L. C. Vass, Jr., daughter of 
Dr. Eugene Kellersberger and mis- 
sionary to Congo. Because it has a 
word to say to many Americans to- 
day, we pass it on to you in toto.) 


To the Editor of the Florida Flambeau 
Mr, Robert Griffin, Jr. 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee, Florida 


Dear Mr. Griffin, 


It is not my habit to address letters 
to editors of publications of any sort. 
I usually read such letters as those ad- 
dressed to the editors of Life maga- 
zine with mixed wonder and awe that 
anyone can have the spunk to react in 
such a public way! Well, for the first 
time in my life, I’m reacting, too, 
and I would appreciate it very much 
if you would kindly publish this let- 
ter under your column, “Dear Edi- 
tor.” 

There has been lying on my desk 
for several days the Feb. z9th issue of 


‘your well-edited paper, the Flambeau 


which one of the student members 
of the staff for promoting “Intelligent 
Faith Week” sent to me. As a mem- 
ber of the panel of speakers on the 
campus for that week, I have been 
most interested in reading this par- 
ticular issue of the paper. I appreciate 
more than I can say your fair and un- 
biased reporting of the “IF Week” 
> 
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Faith 


activities, especially in regard to your 
comments on Dr. Niemoeller’s ad- 
dresses. 

If you will pardon me, however, I 
would like very much to make a 
comment on a statement made in Stan 
Schmidt’s “Campus Characters.” Ex- 
cuse the expression, but I can’t take 
it “lying down.” I refer to his state- 
ment: 

“Intelligent Faith .. . 

Some sigh for the paradise to come, 

Ah, take the cash and let the credit 

go— 

Nor heed the rumble of distant 

drum. 

“Kinship with Khayam is suppos- 
edly a stage adolescents leave behind. 
Pardon me while 1 don my saddle 
shoes... . 

“Maybe if they showed something 
but faith and platitudes. . . .” 

“Maybe if they showed something 
but faith and platitudes... .” 

There it is, Mr. Griffin, and now 
starts the reaction! 

If any impact was made on the 
campus of Florida State University 
by the messages of “IF Week,” one 
of the main reasons for that impact 
(and I have good reason for being 
well assured that one WAS made!) is 
that the majority of us who spoke to 
you are not by nature, profession or 
habit theorists who march up and 
down the land expounding a lot of 
“faith and platitudes.” Five of us 
were missionaries on furlough, which 
means that because of the require- 
ments of our churches, we must re- 
turn to this country at stated intervals, 
mainly for the purpose of trying to 
inform people such as Mr. Schmidt 
just what is going on outside the 
bounds of their own land. Five years 
out of every six we are on the job 
by our own choice, making faith ex- 
press itself in something other than 
platitudes. Just because you there at 
F.S.U, saw us dressed up and taking 


the center of the stage for a few days 
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ter of Dr. and Mrs. E. A. Kellersberger, 
was born in Lusambo, Belgian Congo. 
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from which she received her A.B. degree 
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Vass, Jr. were married and went to Congo 
as missionaries in 1940. Mr. Vass is in 
charge of the J. Leighton Wilson printing 
press at Luebo and Mrs. Vass has made 
outstanding contribution to the work of 
the mission through its publications. 


does not mean that that is all we do. 

Quite the contrary! Listen! 

Is it a “platitude” to have a dozen 
or so little African babies brought to 
your doorstep several times a day for 
their bottles of formula—babies or- 
phaned because of the still-current 
practices of witchcraft and midwif- 
ery? These babies have no claim 
whatsoever on me as one in “kinship 
with Khayam.” Mr. Schmidt is quite 
right in his statement that kinship with 
Khayam is a stage of adolescence. 
That is the reason why Christianity 
in the United States is still wearing 
saddle shoes, or maybe baby shoes 
would be more accurate footwear in 
some cases. Kinship with Jesus Christ, 
however, is maturity in its most stable, 
creative form and through kinship 
with Him, those African orphans do 
have a claim on my time, my pow- 
dered milk, my Karo syrup and my 
supply of baby bottles and nipples. 
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and Platitudes 


Wake up, brother, to the fact that 
real faith does what others just talk 
about! 

Is it a “platitude” to wear overalls 
every day of the week but Sunday 
and to SWEAT (I didn’t say per- 
spire) in the African sun as you try 
to instill into a bunch of school boys 
the principles of crop rotation and 
contour ploughing? Is it a “platitude” 
to spend many hours a day directing 
classes in brickmaking and bricklay- 
ing and in carpentry in a mission 
school, in order that Christian faith 
and a high standard of living may be 
synonymous in the minds of students? 
That is what industrial and agricul- 
tural missionaries do from misty dawn 
to radiant dusk on mission stations all 
over the world. Brother, they serve 
with the sweat of their brows and 
callouses on their hands, dusty over- 
alls the uniform of their faith being 
put into action, Visit any Christian 
village in any of the mission fields of 
the world—and there are countless 
thousands of such villages—where the 
real essence of Christ’s own life and 
teachings has had time to permeate 
into the social consciousness and struc- 
ture, and then say that the message 
of Jesus Christ for the needs of men 
today is not relevant! 

Is it a “platitude” to perform 496 
major operations and 986 minor op- 
erations alone and unaided, the only 
doctor in a mission hospital, as my 
father did in a ten-year period of 
time? Is it a “platitude” to have dis- 
covered 10,530 new cases of African 
sleeping sickness, to have examined 
61,584 patients for this disease, to have 
given 137,130 intravenous injections 
for the treatment of it, as my father 
did in that same ten-year period? His 
reports on this disease are the basic 
text for its study in medical schools. 
Yes, Mr. Schmidt, you, like many 
others, are quite unaware of the con- 
tribution of medical missions of the 
church to the knowledge and treat- 


ment of diseases around the world. 

Is it a “platitude” to seek out the 
lepers, outcasts of the world, and 
offer them a home, food, loving care 
and the brave possibility of some day 
being an “arrested case”? Is it a “plati- 
tude” to treat cases of pulmonary tu- 
berculosis, hookworm, syphilis, yaws, 
tick fever, etc., indefinitely, not ex- 
pecting in return one penny of fee? 

A simple, sincere faith in Jesus 
Christ as Saviour does “change a 
man’s heart.” That is basic, It also as a 
matter of course washes his face, and 
cuts his hair. (The Christian women 
of the Congo are recognized by their 
neat, plaited hair-dos!) It puts a smile 
on his lips, a light in his eyes and con- 
fidence into his step. It picks him up 
off the ground so that he sleeps on 
beds and eats off tables that he has 
made himself with pride. It increases 
the yield of his fields and puts more 
food on his table. It washes his clothes 
and gives him pride in his appearance. 
It also picks his children up from the 
ground, takes the worms from their 
bodies and the itch from their skin. 
It bathes them and oils them and 
dresses them in clean little dresses 
which will be washed till they are 
threadbare. It brings family unity, 
marital harmony and spiritual com- 
munity between husband and wife, 
where age-old custom made _ the 
woman but the means to an end. 

Let’s face the fact, brother! 

Yowre afraid of Christianity! 
You're afraid of its implications in 
your own life if you really take seri- 
ously all that it means. You’re afraid 
of its implications in our world to- 
day, if we really began to live the 
theories we only talked. I don’t blame 
you. The meaning of the Person of 
Jesus Christ for today is the same 
dynamite that it was in the first cen- 
tury, believe it or not. I’ve seen that 
Person work against the stark back- 
ground of age-old cultures in Africa 
crumbling to dust today before the 
impact of swift, modern industrializa- 
tion. Each of us who spoke to you 
during “IF Week” has seen a living 
Power at work today, each in our 
own field. We have seen and we are 
trying to be a part of a living, intelli- 
gent faith in action, powered by that 
Person. Through Him we get the 
cash, the credit, too, and the paradise 
to come as well, It’s best that you 
heed that “Rumble of distant drum”! 

Yours most sincerely, 


Winifred Kellersberger Vass 








as year the number 
of people over sixty-five years of age 
in the United States is growing. A 
major insurance company estimates 
that by 1980 there will be twenty- 
two million, or fifteen per cent of our 
population, over sixty-five. Yet only 
in the last few years has the Church 
begun to exhibit a particular interest 
in the increasing need for an ddequate 
program for older adults. 

Speaking at the Second Interna- 
tional Gerontological Congress in St. 
Louis, Dr. Beverly Boyd attributed 
this neglect of older people to the 
church’s emphasis on youth and to 
the doleful view of human life ex- 
hibited in the “release from this 
earthly pilgrimage” attitude. Dr. 
Boyd is executive director of the De- 
partment of Social Welfare of the 
National Council of Churches. 

The church’s high regard for young 
people, he indicated, has been re- 
flected in the policy of church boards 
to hire young ministers and to devote 
a large share of their energy to the 
cultivation of youth groups. 

“This is not to decry the place of 
youth in either church or community,” 
he added, “but likewise it does not 
imply that there should be a neglect 
of maturity and experience. Young 
and old alike are of inestimable value 
in the total program of the church.” 


“The church needs the older per- 
son’s skills and experiences,” Miss 
Virginia Stafford of the Adult De- 
partment of the Methodist Church’s 
Board of Christian Education told 
the second annual conference on 
“The Church and the Older Person” 
in Chicago recently. 


Miss Stafford added that “older 
people need recognition because of 
their longing to be wanted and to be 
useful—a basic need of all human 
beings. Society’s attitude of rejection 
of the older person, especially in em- 
ployment, makes the church’s place 
of usefulness all the more essential.” 


Boru the International 
Gerontological Congress and the con- 
ferences on The Church and the 
Older Person have been organized 


during the past two years. This is 
evidence of the great need for study 
in this important field, according to 
Miss Annie Tait Jenkins, chairman of 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.’s Com- 
mittee on Older Adults, a part of the 
Inter-Board Adult Council. 

Miss Jenkins said perhaps the most 
active program for older people to- 
day is being carried on by the 
Methodist Church’s Department of 
Adult Work, Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Their conferences to plan 
work for older adults were first be- 
gun in 1947. Two meetings were held 
that year. Dr. M. Leo Rippy, head 
of the department, had “plugged” for 
an adequate program for fifteen years 
before reaping any rewards. In 1951, 
some forty-four conferences have 
conducted a program for their older 
church members. A report of one of 
these conferences by Dr. Floy S. 
Hyde of the Presbyterian Church, 
USS., was carried in the October issue 
of Presbyterian ACTION. 


In the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., the Inter-Board Adult 



























Prepared by Melba Ruth Williams, with co- 
operation of Committee on Older Adults, and 
Religious News Service. 








Council, composed of representatives 
from the various Presbyterian Boards 
interested in adult work, is planning 
an active program for older adults. 
One of its projects is the publication 
of a booklet “Work With, By and 
For Older Adults,” which will be off 
the press soon. This booklet suggests 
many ways in which older people can 
be used more effectively in the local 
church. It will ~nphasize not only 
social and recreational outlets for 
older people, but will show ways in 
which older adults may be used more 
effectively in the spiritual and service 
aspects of the church’s program. 
Plans are also being made to conduct 
experimental conferences for older 
adults. 

Golden Youth Clubs; recreation 
programs planned for older people; 
craft clubs; Lifetime Living, a new 
monthly magazine aimed primarily at 
older men and women—these are just 
a few of the ideas being tried through- 
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out the country in an attempt to make 
the waning years of life more inter- 
esting and productive. 


In San Antonio, Texas, a 
Friday morning recreation program 
for older persons has been instituted 
by the Woodlawn Methodist Church. 
Sessions held in the church basement 
dining room begin with prayer and 
usually end with singing. In between 
are such diversions as_ checkers, 
dominos, sewing bees, and light re- 
freshments. 
In Toledo, Ohio, old age is the 


ticket to a good time at St. Paul’s - 


Methodist Church’s Golden Youth 
Club. The Tuesday afternoon meet- 
ings are about the only social outlets 
for most of the members, and thirty- 
five to sixty attend each meeting, 
come rain or shine. Besides such in- 
door games as checkers and dominoes, 
each week a travelogue film is shown. 
About once each six weeks the group 
gathers for a potluck supper. 

The International Gerontological 
Congress has suggested that churches 
of all faiths throughout the country 
combat “mental deterioration” among 
older people by setting up day recrea- 
tion centers for them. Calling upon 
congregations to use church halls at 
their disposal for this purpose, a 
speaker at the Congress noted that 
lay organizations associated with the 
churches could raise funds and supply 
volunteer staffs. It was suggested that 
such programs should be established 
with the aid of competent, trained 
personnel. 


I BEGINS 
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No lonely or idle hours descend upon 


Mrs. Nannie Somerville 





Welton of 


Richmond, Virginia, for even at age 
91 she is busy and happy—painting 
in pastels or oils, her grandchildren 
and great grandchildren. She belongs 
to Ginter Park Presbyterian Church. 






















THE Congress also called 
upon seminaries to include in their 
curriculums appropriate courses deal- 
ing with relationships of the Church 
to older people and programing to 
meet their needs. 

The Congress also suggested that 
Protestant homes for older people co- 
operate with voluntary secular agen- 
cies concerned with the aged and 
keep abreast of trends in the medical 
profession dealing with problems of 
old people. There are approximately 
375 of these homes, the majority of 
which are under direct church con- 
trol. Asserting that secular agencies 
have developed case work and group 








techniques that have proved valuable, 
one speaker added, “Frankly, too 
many religious institutions are oper- 
ated solely on the principle of cus- 
todial care as being the goal.” 
Lifetime Living, a magazine sched- 
uled to be published for the first time 
in April, will discuss problems of 
adjustment for older people. Though 
sponsored financially by the Christian 
Herald, it will be independently 
edited and published by a group 
headed by Henry Schmidt, Jr., as 
publisher; Dr. Martin Gumpert, noted 
gerontologist, as editor; and Ben 
Olds, as managing editor. Subscrip- 
tion price will be $2.50 per year. 


for Older Adults When the 
Church Takes Interest in Them. 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU! 


Missionaries’ Birthdays September through February 


i—Mrs. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 606 West Cork St., Apt. 4, Win- 
chester, Virginia) 

3—Mrs. J. Y. McGinnis, China (Retired. 
Address: 2385 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, California) 

3—Rev. Joseph R. Woody, Brazil 

4—Mrs, W. C. Buchanan, Japan (Retired. 
Address: 202 Cameron Avenue, Colo- 
nial Heights, Petersburg, Va.) 

4—Miss Blanche T. Wiggs, Africa 

5—Miss Audrey Brunkhurst, Africa 

6—Mrs. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

7—Mrs. Harry W. Myers, Japan (Retired. 
Address: 61 Sagamore Road, Bronx- 
ville, New York) 

7—Mrs. A. D. Rice, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Lancaster, Texas) 

7—Rev. G. Raymond Womeldorf, China* 

7—Miss Sara Dixon, Mexico 

8—Mrs. C. K. Cumming, Japan (Retired. 
Address: Davidson, North Carolina) 

9—Mrs. Z. V. Myers, Mexico 

1o—Mrs. A. L. Davis, Brazil 

10—Miss Coline Gunn, Japan 

11—Miss Madge Rice, Africa* 

12—Mrs. J. H. Longenecker, Africa 

12—Miss Estelle Lumpkin, Japan (Retired 
in Japan) 

13—Rev. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 

13—Rev. Lachlan C. Vass, Jr., Africa 

14—Rev. James A. McAlpine, Japan 

14—Mr. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

15—Mrs. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

15—Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson, China* 

16—Mrs. T. Th. Stixrud, Africa 

16—Miss Mary Catherine Fultz, Japan 

17—Miss Susan Cockrell, Brazil 

17—Mrs. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 

17—Miss Charlotte Dunlap, China* 

18—Rev, J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil* 

19—Rev. Lowry Davis, China* 

20—Mrs, Richard Hoverson, Mexico 

21—Miss Julia Hampton, Africa 

23—Rev. John E. Talmage, Korea* 

24—Miss Elizabeth O. Buchanan, Japan 

26—Rev. Alva Hardie, Brazil (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Box 791, Daytona Beach, Florida) 

26—Rev. L. A. McMurray, Africa* 

26—Mrs. Walter D. Shepard, Africa 

27—Mrs. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Garanhuns, E, de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil) 
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28—Rev. Edward S. Currie, China* 
28—Rev. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 
28—Mrs. W. D. Reynolds, Korea (Retired. 
Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 
28—Mrs. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea* 
29—Mrs. E. Raynard Arehart, Brazil 


1—Rev. George A. Hudson, China (Formosa) 
October - 3 
4—Mrs. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Retired. 


—Rev. Paul Blake Smith, Brazil 


Address: 23 Poinsett Drive, Sumter, 
South Carolina) 


6—Miss Rebecca E. Wilson, China (Retired. 


Address: 240 Church Street, Sumter, 
South Carolina) 


7—Mrs. John H. Brady, Japan 

7—Dr. Herbert A. Codington, Jr., Korea 
8—Mrs. Walter P. Baldwin, Jr., Japan 
g—Miss Florence E. Nickles, Mexico 
10—Rev. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 

1o—Mrs, T. W. Stixrud, Africa 

11—Mrs, James A. Cogswell, Japan 

12—Miss Ruth See, Brazil (Retired. Address: 


Formiga, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


12—Mrs. Oscar V. Armstrong, China (For- 


mosa ) 


13—Capt. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 
13—Rev. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa* 

15—Mrs. Joseph Savels, Africa 

16—Mrs, Robt. King, Africa 

18—Miss Annie V. Patton, Japan (Retired. 


Address: 317 N. Fair Oaks Avenue, Pasa- 
dena 3, California) 


20—Rev. M. L. Daugherty, Brazil 
zo—Rev. L. A. McCutchen, Africa 
21—Mr, James A. Halverstadt, Africa 
23—Rev. M. A. Hopkins, China* 
24—Mrs. Henry S. Nelson, Africa 
25—Rev. S. H. Wilds, Africa 
27—Miss R. Caroline Kilgore, Brazil* 
28—Rev. Day Carper, Africa 

31—Mrs. Wm. B. Moseley, Brazil 


1—Dr. James R. Boyce, Mexico 

1—Mrs, Lardner Moore, Japan 

1—Mr, Z. V. Myers, Mexico 

1—Miss Emma Eve Gardner, Japan* 

6—Rev. Chas. L. Crane, Africa* 

6—Miss Annie Dowd, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 2902 West Capitol, Jackson, 
Mississippi) 

6—Rev. Frank McElroy, Jr., Africa* 

7—Rev. George R. Stuart, Jr., Africa 
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7—Mrs. William C. Worth, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. W. Allen, Africa 

8—Mrs. J. Hoge Smith, Jr., Brazil* 

g—Mrs, James A. Halverstadt, Africa 

g—Mrs. Andrew Allison, China (Retired. 
Address: Box 305, Ellisville, Missis- 
sippi) 

10—Miss Blanche Sawyer, Africa 

10—Mrs. Wm. P. Boyle, Japan x 

11—Mrs. Robt. H. Wilson, Africa ; 

11—Miss Helen Pemberton, Mexico 

13—Miss Margaret McMurry, Africa 

13—Mr. T. W. Stixrud, Africa 

14—Miss Leila G. Kirtland, Japan (Retired. 
Address: ‘‘Bridewood,’’ Montreat 
Road, Black Mountain, N. C.) 

14—Rev. Charles A. Logan, Japan (Retired. 
Address: Box 330, Nashville, Tennes- 
see ) 

16—Mrs. John E. Talmage, Korea* 

16—Mrs, W. H. Crane, Africa 

17—Dr. Geo. R. Cousar, Africa 

17—Miss Lucienne Delforge, Africa 

18—Miss Josephine U. Woods, China (Re- 
tired, Address: Mountain Orphanage, 
Black Mountain, N. C.) 

19—Mrs. George A. Hudson, China (For- 
mosa ) 

20—Mrs, L. G. DeLand, Africa 

20o—Mrs. H. H. Munroe, Japan (Retired. 
Address: Ministers’ Home, Daytona 
Beach, Florida) 

20—Dr. Sandy Cole Marks, Africa 

22—Miss Ruth P. Phipps, Africa* 

25—Rev. W. R. Reily, Africa 

26—Mrs. W. F. Bull, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 4917 Bromley Lane, Richmond 
21, Virginia) 

26—Rev. Jon K. Crow, Brazil 

27—Miss Mada I. McCutchan, China (Re- 
tired. Address: Foster Falls, Virginia) 

27—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

28—Mrs. John C. Pritchard, Africa 

29—Rev. Jas. A. Cogswell, Japan 

30—Rev. D. Lee Williamson, Brazil 


1—Mrs. T. J. Daumery, Africa (Retired) 

1—Mrs. C. R. Stegall, Africa (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 1307 E. 37th St., Savannah, Ga.) 

2—Dr. Frank A. Brown, Jr., Japan 

3—Mrs. J. M. Blain, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Care Dr. J. B. Woods, Jr., Da- 
vidson, N. C.) 

3—Miss Gertrude Mason, Brazil 

4—Rev. Frank A. Brown, Sr., China (Re- 
tired: Address: 408 Vista Drive, Gas- 
tonia, N. C.) 

4—Rev. W. M. Thompson, Brazil (Retired. 
Address. Garanhuns, E. de Pernam- 
buco, Brazil.) 

5—Miss Jessie D. Hall, China (Retired, Ad- 
dress: 820 Princess Street, Wilmington, 
N. C.) 
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6—Mr. John M. Stout, Brazil 

6—Mrs. John Viser, Brazil 

6—Mr. Homer A. Spencer, Mexico 

7—Dr. R. T. Shields, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 606 West Cork, Winchester, 
Virginia ) 

7—Mrs. John K. Miller, Africa 

7—Mr. Garland Goodrum, Africa 

8—Mrs. T. K. Morrison, Africa 

8—Mrs. Ovid B. Bush, Jr., Korea 

g—Rev. H. E. Pressly, Mexico 

g—Mr. Robert Henry Wilson, Africa 

10o—Mrs, Glenn W. Murray, Africa * 

12—Mrs. A. A. Talbot, China * 

14—Mrs. David J. Hopkins, Brazil 

15—Miss Frances Stribling, China (Formosa) 

19—Rev. Joseph H. Spooner, Africa 

19—Mrs, L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. 
Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 

21—Mr. Jule Spach, Brazil 

21—Miss Florence E. Rott, Korea 

22—Rev. Frank F. Baker, Brazil * 

22—Mrs. J. Hervey Ross, Mexico 

23—Mrs. A. P. Hassell, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 823 Oakland Street, Henderson- 
ville, N. C.) 

23—Rev. Arch B, Taylor, Jr., Japan 

23—Mr. John Franklin Watt, Africa * 

24—Mrs. Robert Knox, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 1314 Rosenberg Avenue, Galves- 
ton, Texas) 

25—Dr. L. J. Coppedge, Mexico (Retired. 
Address: Montreat, North Carolina) 

25—Mrs, H. Maxcy Smith, China (Retired. 
Address: 95 Vermont Avenue, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.) 

25—Miss Lalla Iverson, M. D., China * 

25—Miss Rena Nanette Fulson, Africa 

26—Mr. William F. Stockwell, Africa 

26—Miss Ada McMurphy, Korea 

26—Rev. Thos. W. Foley, Brazil 

27—Mrs. A. A. McFadyen, China (Retired. 
Address: 401 North Green St., Mor- 
ganton, N. C.) 

30—Rev. J. V. N. Talmage, Korea * 

30—Miss Virginia Montgomery, Japan 

31—Miss Emily Winn, Korea * 


January 1—Miss Charlotte A. Taylor, Brazil 
January 1—Rev. A. C. McKinnon, Africa (Retired. 


January 


Address: 300 High St., Greenwood, Mis- 
sissipp1) 


1—Miss Margaret Pritchard, Korea 


January 2—Miss Ruth Buckland, Japan 

January 4—Rev. W. F. McElroy, Africa 

January 4—Miss Vivian Hodges, Brazil 

January 5—Mrs. A. C. McKinnon, Africa (Retired. 


Address: 300 High Street, Greenwood, 
Mississippi) 


January 6—Mrs. William A. Linton, Korea * 
January 8—Mrs. L. I. Moffett, China (Retired. Ad- 


dress: Taylorsville, North Carolina) 













8—Rev. O. F. Yates, China (Retired. Address: 
Montreat, North Carolina) 

January 1o—Rev. Earl S. King, Africa ; 

January 10—Rev. William G. Neville, Brazil 

January 11—Mrs. J. W. Moore, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 930—16th Street, South, Arlington, 
Virginia ) 

January 11—Dr. R. M. Wilson, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: R.F.D. 1, Box 262, Sandston, Vir- 

inia) 

January 11:—Mrs, Robt. Wm. Reinhold, Africa 

January 12—Mrs. Chas. R. Butler, Jr., Brazil 

January 14—Mrs. W. A. Mcllwaine, Japan * 

January 14—Miss Emily H. Boehler, Africa * 

January 15—Mrs. J. F. Preston, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 401 Clairmont Avenue, Decatur, 
Georgia) 

January 15—Mrs. George H. Hurst, Brazil 

January 15—Mrs. Arch B. Taylor, Jr., Japan 

January 16—Dr. Henry S. Nelson, Africa 

January 16—Mr. John C. Pritchard, Africa 

January 18—Mr. Rob Roy Robertson, Africa 

January 19—Mrs. C. Rogers McLane, Brazil 

January 20—Rev. H. W. McCutchan, China (Retired. 
Address: Foster Falls, Virginia) 

January 21—Rev. C. R. Stegall, Africa (Retired, Ad- 
dress: 1307 E. 37th St., Savannah, Ga.) 

January 21—Mrs. J. H. Wheelock, Brazil 

January 22—Mrs. L. C. M. Smythe, Japan 

January 22—Miss Jacqueline Muris, Africa 

January 22—Mr. R. R. Hoverson, Mexico 

January 24—Mrs, L. G. Calhoun, Brazil 

January 24—Mrs. Wm. F. McElroy, Jr., Africa * 

January 25—Mr. Howard B. Smith, Jr., Korea * 

January 26—Mr. John Butler Wood, Mexico 

January 26—Miss Marguerite Mizell, China (Formosa) 

January 27—Miss Mildred Beaty, Mexico 

January 29—Miss Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico 

January 30—Miss Alice Longenecker, Africa 


January 


February 

February 1—Rev. John W. Vinson, Japan * 

February 1—Miss Lena Fontaine, Korea * 

February 3—Mrs. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Ad- 


dress: 4101 Finley, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi) 





February 1o—Rev. Lacy I. Moffett, China (Retired. 
Address: Taylorsville, North Carolina) 

February 11—Mrs, John Barksdale, Japan 

February 12—Miss Ruth Worth, Africa 

February 12—Mrs. Allen W. Clapp, Africa 

February 13—Mrs, John Sharp Vass, Africa 

February 13—Rev. J. R. Woodson, Brazil * 

February 13—Miss Florence Virginia Lewis, Africa * 

February 13—Miss Mary B. Crawford, Africa 

February 14—Rev. H. M. Washburn, Africa (Retired. 
Address: The Manse, Route 1, Forest, 
Virginia) 

February 14—Miss Gene N. Lindler, Korea 

February 17—Dr. Robert R. King, Africa 

February 19—Miss Nancy Boyd, Brazil 

February 20—Mrs. S. M. Erickson, Japan (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 88 Graham St., South, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, Canada) 

February 21—Mrs. E. H. Hamilton, Japan 

February 21—Rev. L. O. McCutchen, Korea (Retired. 
Address: 23 Poinsett Drive, Sumter, 
South Carolina) 

February 21—Mrs. M. P. Young, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 811-A. N. Fant Street, Ander- 
son, South Carolina) 

February 21—Mrs. Charles L. Crane, Africa * 

February 21—Rev. John Barksdale, Japan 

February 21—Mrs. Eric Bolton, Africa 

February 22—Mrs. Lacy L. Little, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 414 Saluda St., Rock Hill, South 
Carolina) 

February 24—Mrs. A. Hoyt Miller, Africa * 

February 25—Rev. J. C. Crane, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 4101 Finley, Gulfport, Missis- 
sipp1) 

February 25—Rev. Frank W. Price, China 

February 25—Rev. John G. Viser, Brazil 

February 25—Mrs. Edson Johnson, Jr., Mexico 

February 26—Rev. A. L, Davis, Brazil 

February 26—Rev. C. H. Smith, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: Alvin, Texas) 

February 28-—Miss Virginia Allen, Africa 

February 29—Mrs. William Rule III, Africa 





The missionaries who are starred are in this country on 
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February 


February 
February 


February 
February 


February 
February 


February 


3—Rev. Edward E. Lane, Brazil (Retired. 
Address: Campinas Caixa 7, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil) 

3—Rev. H. L. Ross, Mexico 

3—Mrs. J. I. Paisley, Korea (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 523 Orange, Apt. 7, North Little 
Rock, Arkansas) 

4—Dr. J. Tinsley Smith, Jr., Africa 

4—Mr. Kenneth Shaver, Brazil 


February 5—Miss Ida McL. Black, Africa. (Retired. 
Address: Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn.) 
February 7—Dr. John Knox Miller, Africa 


8—Rev. William A. Linton, Korea * 

9—Rev. W. H. Hudson, China (Retired. Ad- 
dress: 16 Commer Avenue, Greenville, 
<3 

9—Miss Janet Talmage, Korea * 





furlough. As our missionaries now in the United States are 
moving from place to place, it is impossible to give perma- 
nent addresses so far in advance of the birthday. The 
Educational Department, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee, 
will be glad to supply the address on request near the birth- 
day. Should these cards be sent to Box 330 to be forwarded, 
please use first-class postage. 

A birthday card, unsealed and with signature only, may 
be sent for 2 cents. Letters addressed to Africa, Formosa, 
Japan and Korea require 5 cents for the first ounce, or 
fraction of an ounce, and 3 cents for each additional ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to 
Africa, Formosa, Japan, and Korea at the rate of 25 cents 
per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be obtained at 
the Post Office for 10 cents. 

Letters to Mexico are subject to the same postage rates and 
conditions which would apply to them if they were addressed 
for delivery in the United States. Regular mail to Brazil is 
3 cents per ounce, and Air-mail rate to Brazil is 10 cents per 
half ounce. 
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Part 2 


An American Looks at 


Tose european theolog- 
ical school would, and does, insist 
that its curriculum is intensely prac- 
tical. For European Protestant Chris- 
tianity, with its center in preaching, 
theology and Biblical exegesis as the 
materials for preaching, is precisely 
and exclusively practical. The cur- 
riculum thus shows a unity which is 
often missing in the American theo- 
logical school. It may be too narrow 
a unity and it is probably achieved 
at too high a cost—the loss of contact 
with life. But it makes an impressive 
concept, this curriculum which is 
conceived of as a total practical edu- 
cation, as exegesis of the Bible serves 
theology which in turn issues in effec- 
tive proclamation in and for the 
Church. 

From the student’s point of view 
there are equally important contrasts 
to American theological education, 
going deep into educational methods 
and results. For one thing there is 
presupposed on the part of the stu- 
dent a vast amount of information, or 
at least the skill to acquire it inde- 
pendently. Coming as he does out of 
a preliminary educational system 
which lays heavy stress on classic 
education, the student has already re- 
ceived a thoroughgoing training in 
the formal disciplines of study. Phi- 
losophy, history, and classical lan- 
guages are still the core of the course 
of study in the lower schools, the 
schools on the same level as our pub- 
lic schools. 

The result is that the theological 
student, although he is probably 
younger than his American counter- 
part, has a preparation for his theolog- 
ical course which far surpasses that 
given in America. The American 
student has, in all probability, had at 
the most no more than two years of 
history, little or no philosophy, and 
no foreign language. His training has 
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Theological Education in Europe 


By BALMER H. KELLY 


been, prior to his matriculation in a 
theological seminary, almost wholly 
in the social sciences or perhaps in the 
pure sciences. 


Acum THE STUDENT in 
Europe today finds himself in an at- 
mosphere of greater freedom and in- 
dependence than he would in an 
American school. Although there is 
a certain static and stylized character 
to the educational course itself, and 
although there is the strong hold of 
tradition already mentioned, the stu- 
dent is still given more opportunity 





REV BALMER H. KELLY, TH.D., professor 
of Biblical Theology, Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia, is editor of 
interpretation, published by the Seminary. 
A graduate of King College, Bristol, Ten- 
nessee, and of the Richmond seminary, 
he received his Th.D. degree from Prince- 
ton. He was born in Wytheville, Virginia. 


for independent work than in the av- 
erage American seminary; in fact, 
more is demanded of him. The stu- 
dent in the school stands to a greater 
extent “on his own.” His freedom is 
seen in the apparently casual matricu- 
lation methods, and in the widespread 
“visiting” from faculty to faculty. It 
is not at all uncommon for a student 
to take work in three or more theo- 
logical schools before the end of his 
training, 

At a seminar held this winter by 
Professor Karl Barth, for example, 
out of some thirty students, not one 
had studied at less than two schools, 
and most had been at three or four 
before coming to Basel. What might 
appear to be mere dilettantism in 
education, and what certainly has its 
defects, has at the same time the bene- 
ficial result of giving students ac- 
quaintance which a wide diversity of 
theological thought, especially impor- 
tant where schools tend to develop 
along strongly individual, distinctive 
lines. 


= AGAIN, the student 
finds himself severely tested, far more 
so than in the American seminary. To 
begin with the lectures themselves 
demand information and knowledge 
which must be acquired independ- 
ently. Both in his use of the library 
and in his use of “vacation” periods 
for study the student indicates the 
heavy pressure on him to produce. 
Moreover, in the various seminars, a 
type of instruction which is growing 
in favor, he finds his views and his 
work sharply criticized, not only by 
professors but by his fellow students 
who represent diverse viewpoints and 
backgrounds, and who defend them 
eloquently and powerfully. 
From the point of view of educa- 
tional method, more important still 
is the examination or series of exam- 
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inations which fall at the end of the 
student’s entire course. Such theo- 
logical examinations are a part of 
some theological education in Amer- 
ica, especially where the seminary has 
maintained close connection with a 
university, or where it is concerned 
with graduate work. But in the av- 
erage American seminary comprehen- 
sive examinations have been replaced 
by the examination at the end of each 
separate course. In Europe the con- 
stant pressure of the examination is 
extremely real and is undoubtedly the 
contributing factor to much scholarly 
activity. It serves, as well, to empha- 
size each separate subject of the cur- 
riculum as a part of a whole and as 
related to all the other subjects. 


Is sumuvc vp impres- 
pressions one cannot miss the fact that 
the majority of the differences be- 
tween theological education in Europe 
and in America are simply the by- 
products of a single great difference 
in conception and practice of educa- 
tion as a whole in the two areas. For 
better or for worse the public school 
has stamped its character on almost 
the whole of American education. If 
students in America lack the broad 
cultural understanding of their Euro- 
pean counterparts it is because cul- 
tural subjects have been by-passed in 
the public schools. On the other hand 
if American students show greater 
practical skills and more acute aware- 
ness of society’s needs it is to the 
credit of the public schools. 

This situation must be taken to 
heart in any planning for future de- 
velopment of theological education. 
Theological education is not, and can 
never be, something divorced from 
secular education, as if it were suf- 
ficient unto itself. No curriculum of 
a theological school which covers 
only three years, or at the most four 
years, can be broad enough to in- 
corporate all a student should have 
learned in preparatory years, At best 
the theological school can only adapt 
itself to the situation and fill as many 
gaps as possible. Nearly every sem- 
inary in America today finds it ne- 
cessary to provide basic courses in 
philosophy, history, and language 
which in former years were provided 
by the preparatory schooling. 


‘Lae BASIC PROBLEM, 
however, is not this deficit which 
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1. Is the curriculum of the 
European theological school 
practical? 

2. What are some of the diffi- 
culties an American student 
would face at a European 
theological school? 

3. How has the trend away 
from traditional methods of 
education influenced the 
American seminary? 

4. What, in Europe, is regarded 
as the central task of the 
Church? 











cannot be made up, and which must 
be faced realistically, but rather the 
philosophy of public education itself 
which makes itself felt in the total 
educational process. A _ philosophy 
which leaves out of account all reli- 
gious values makes poor ground for 
theological education to build on, 
especially when that is all the student 
has. The greatest single difficulty fac- 
ing a teacher of religion in America 
today, whether in church college or 
in seminary, is the secularized educa- 
tion which is the only education his 
students have known. 

When the Church thinks, therefore, 
of theological education, it is not 
dealing only with three years in a 
denominationally controlled institu- 
tion—a fact which the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has always recognized, 
and acted upon. This is not to sug- 
gest that the solution of the problem 
lies in the Roman Catholic direction, 
in the isolation of prospective min- 
isterial candidates from kindergarten 
on up. The knowledge of life and the 
practical experiences of community 
and national problems which grow 
out of American public school life are 
among the benefits which are too 
great to give up. But along the line 
there should be sought ways to im- 
plement the too often inadequate and 
occasionally injurious preparation 
given ministerial candidates. 


Tine eressive sipuic- 
Ty of the course of study in Europe 
is another matter for serious thought 
on the part of the Church in Amer- 
ica. It is the experience of all sem- 
inaries in America that the number 
of courses now called for by the ex- 
panding life of the Church has far 
outrun the traditional three year limit 











of theological education. Such courses 
are becoming more and more highly 
specialized, so that as the seminaries 
try to keep abreast to the complex 
demands on the American Church 
and its constantly expanding ministry 
they find themselves virtually 
swamped, These multiple courses 
which have been added to the Amer- 
ican curriculum in the past decades 
are unknown in Europe, where the 
central core of the curriculum remains 
virtually unchanged, emphasizing 
heavily the classic disciplines of theo- 
logical study. There, where procla- 
mation is regarded as the central task 
of the Church, proclamation finds the 
central place in the curriculum, not in 
courses as such, but as the proper aim 
of the classic courses in theology, 
church history, and exegesis. 

In late years the American sem- 
inary has become more and more a 
vocational school while the Euro- 
pean theological school has remained 
an institution of classic education, The 
defects in the European system are 
not hard to find, It is often said that 
it exists to train professors and not 
to serve the Church. Certainly the 
professor’s chair and its responsibil- 
ities are always in the picture. There 
is, above all, the serious question 
whether theological education which 
does not include application in and 
for life is theological at all. 


Bor TO FIND the obvious 
defects in European theological edu- 
cation does not answer our need, 
which is a constant rethinking of 
theological education in America by 
the Church with a view to strength- 
ening it throughout. And while no 
one could make a case for training 
scholars for the sake of scholarship 
in a denominational seminary, still 
we are concerned with the making 
of ministers who can demand respect 
and hearing for the message of the 
Church. 

There is always the danger that 
our theological curricula will become 
mere chameleons, changing with every 
passing peculiarity of the American 
scene, What Europe knows, and what 
we may forget, is that there is a hard 
core of theological discipline, a cen- 
tral message, an Evangel. A student 
cannot be trained in the discovery and 
appropriation of this message save by 
training in the rigorous discipline of 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Families 
Carry On 


By EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Love Is NoT EASY for fam- 
ilies today. Housing shortages, which 
necessitate doubling up and shoehorn- 
ing in with others, make for prob- 
lems of old and young alike. Men 
and boys go off to military training 
and service. Women go into war 
work. Babies born in the tide of war’s 
upheaval are trundled about. Young 
people rush into marriage at younger 
ages and in larger numbers than in 
former years, only to find that mar- 
riage is not unending bliss, but rather 
disillusioning business to the too 
young, the too unprepared, ... 

Family life was in crisis long before 
the “cold war” became a reality at 
home. Ever since the Industrial Revo- 
lution, cataclysmic changes have 
rocked and tossed families about in 
the heavy seas of modern unrest. The 
Machine Age brought families into 
cities; it took fathers out of the home 
first, then mothers, too, as “hands” 
at the factory; it supplied the things 
that used to keep family members 
busy together through the day; and it 
offered the attractions that lured them 
away by night. 

No wonder that divorce rates have 
spiraled since the turn of the century. 
Of course the family is unstable. It 
lives in an unstable world. 


Ix A REAL SENSE Crisis is 
not new to family life. Through the 
long ages of man families have had 
to learn to “take it.” Just to remember 
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a few of the vivid pictures in our own 
history books gives one faith in the 
resilient toughness of families. 

Take the times of the scourges and 
the plagues, the epidemics that raged 
through Bible days right up to mod- 
ern times, when children died like 
flies, and men and women, as lovers, 
as husbands and wives, fathers and 
mothers, and brothers and _ sisters 
dropped dead in the streets. Family 
life was not easy then. Yet it sur- 
vived and produced the doctors and 
the nurses and the medical research 
workers who gradually through the 
years have wiped such tragedies from 
the face of the earth and their horrors 
from the faces of loved ones. 


On THINK BACK to the 
early days of the settling of this land 
of ours. How must it have been for 
those gallant families in that first New 
England winter, with no real shelter, 
nor half enough food, nor friends, 
nor families, nor anything but their 
faith and loyalty to a common ideal. 
They survived and continue to this 
day in us, their great-grandchildren, 
in the streaks of rugged puritanism 
that break out every once in a while. 

Or consider Grandma Brown in 
her first hundred years in Michigan, 
keeping the wolves from her door, 





Photo by A. Devaney 


the Indians from her larder, and the 
snakes from her children. She repre- 
sents for vast millions of us the 
sturdy pioneer family that braved the 
wild western plains, and through 
years of privation and struggle, set- 
tled the family in a new land with a 
future that has been brighter than 
anything she dreamed of as she dozed 
in the rocker old Zeb had made for 
her, 


Te DEPRESSION DAYS 
weren’t easy for families, either, Some 
of us families were just getting started 
when the Roaring Twenties turned 
into the Tragic Thirties. (Grown men 
cried when they could not find work. 
Young people walked the streets look- 
ing for anything that would get them 
started in a life of their own. 

Whole families lived on meager 
pickings, or swallowed their pride 
and took relief, and generally tight- 
ened their belts, saved every edible 
morsel, every swatch of fabric in an 
agony of economy that saw them 
through. Yes, we survived the De- 
pression and carry with us yet the 
built-in survival patterns we estab- 
lished then. 


Tie creat wort wars 
of the twentieth century have been 
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a terrific threat to family life along 
so many lines. Let us count just a 
few of the ways that war increases 
the hazards of family living: 


1. War upsets youth with its 
heart-searching questions: to continue 
in school, or get a job, or go into 
service; to marry now or wait for an 
uncertain future; to wonder what life 
isand whoaml.... 

2. War tends to increase the num- 
ber of marriages, especially among 
the very young who often looking for 
security in marriage find only dis- 
illusionment and _ distress, because 
they are so immature and marriage 
in wartime demands so much. 

3. War tends to increase the num- 
ber of babies born who come at a 
time when their parents are most un- 
settled, and so are likely to be de- 
prived, neglected, unstable and rest- 
| 

4. War tends to increase the num- 
ber of broken homes as men leave for 
service, women leave home for war 
work, children are overstimulated, un- 
dersecure; and none are quite fully 
prepared for the twin crises of separa- 
tion and reunion. ... 

5. War shifts the roles of the sexes, 
makes women more independent and 
self-sufficient, necessitates men_ be- 
coming more at home in their families 
in ways that grandfathers never were, 
and flings men and women together 
in new situations but poorly pre- 
pared for dealing with each other or 
with themselves, in the shifting sands 
of uncertain moral codes that tremble 
beneath the impact of war upon 
war.... 

Still families go on through all the 
stress and strain of a warring world. 
It is our families that remain havens 
of peace, islands of love and citadels 
of strength out of which may yet 
come leaders who will help us find 
the way to the true brotherhood that 
man has dreamed of through the ages. 

All is not lost yet. Many families 
are being sorely tried, it is true. Some 
will not survive the storms of the 
present danger, we know. Yet through 
it all will be manv, many families with 
the inner core of stability, the simple 
dav-by-day love and trust, the basic 
gallantry and faith that will help 
them carry on. 


Wraar is THe prostem 
we face as families today? In its es- 
sence it is very simply this: It is learn- 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


* Clarksville, Arkansas—Dr. John 
Paul Vincent, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Sioux City, 
Iowa has been appointed president of 
The College of the Ozarks, Presby- 
terian, U.S. A., college here. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Fred A. Walker, who re- 
signed to become religious superin- 
tendent of the Presbyterian Orphan- 


age at Farmington, Maryland, last 
September. 
* Bristol, Virginia—Dr. Goodridge 


A. Wilson, former executive secre- 
tary of the Synod of Tennessee, has 
accepted the position of executive 
secretary of Abingdon Presbytery 
with headquarters here. A committee 
has been appointed by the Synod to 
secure a new executive secretary as 
soon as possible. 





ing to put people first. It is retooling 
our families for the basic functions 
of today’s world. It is discarding the 
old values of immaculate housekeep- 
ing and all that went with the pro- 
duction and manipulation of things. 
It is developing the know-how and 
putting into practice the knowledges, 
the skills, and the values of producing 
healthy, well-adjusted, mature, so- 
cially sensitive people big enough to 
make constructive contributions to 
their world. 

We are fortunate, really. For the 
first time in man’s history we are 
freed from the drudgery of making 
everything the family needs within 
the home. Now at last we can devote 
ourselves to the problems of human 
development so long delayed (and 
with such tragic consequences). Now 
at last we have some knowledge of 
child growth and development, Now 
we see that the way man lives with 
man and man with woman and each 
with child not only makes a differ- 
ence but also makes life. 


I. WILL TAKE A GREAT 
DEAL more research and rigidly dis- 
ciplined study to uncover all of the 
mysterv of life within the human 
heart. But we are fortunate in know- 
ing so much more that we have not 
vet incorporated that we have chal- 
lenges enough for a lifetime. Families 





today that devote themselves to the 
development of sturdy persons with 
something more than wishful think- 
ing or meaning well are meeting pres- 
ent-day challenges with the kind of 
spirit in which we can take heart. 

It is quite possible that we are the 
beginning of a new era, and that all 
families hereafter will be different 
for our having been here. We are the 
generation that gave mental hygiene 
its big impetus and psychiatry its re- 
spectability. We are the folk who 
start marriage courses in our colleges 
and family-living curricula in our 
schools so that our children might 
better know how to avoid the tragic 
blunders of their elders. 

We are the families that are de- 
veloping family councils and the 
joint planning and shared decision 
making that at last makes democracy 
a part of the life experience of peo- 
ple from childhood on. 

We are the generation that has 
fought for human rights, that has seen 
delegates from all nations seated 
around the world’s council tables and 
friends from all races seated at mil- 
lions of family dinner tables. We are 
the families who for the first time in 
history have learned to look our own 
family fights and fusses in the face, 
to understand them, and to live with 
them constructively. 


_ MAY INDEED BE THE 
FIRST FLUSH of peace on the face of 
the earth, for to paraphrase the pref- 
ace to the United Nations Charter, 
“Since wars begin in the hearts of 
men, and are to be found in my 
family and yours,”. .. we may find 
ways to avoid open warfare as we 
discover how to live with the wars 
that breed at home and lash out even 
in the faces of loved ones. 

Such is our heritage—not easy liv- 
ing, ever, but rather times that always 
have challenged and prodded families 
upward through the ages. Our fam- 
ilies today are not doomed unless we 
all agree that they must be and re- 
fuse to realize the opportunities that 
are ours, That families have survived 
the crises of panic and plague, of fire 
and flood and depression and destruc- 
tion from the beginning of time may 
give us some perspective. That fam- 
ilies today are alive to the opportuni- 
ties for growth and advancement of 
the human spirit that will not wait for 
easy living is our hope and our future. 

END 
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North Carolina Synod’s new Presbyterian Home at High Point, officially opened 








with dedicatory exercises recently. The new home will accommodate 28 elderly 
guests and was renovated at a cost of $77,000. A new unit being planned will more 


than double the capacity of the home. 





Boost Protestantism 


(Continued from page 29) 


brought it near to us, recently has 
given the start to a new development 
in our church and in our seminary. 
There has been everywhere in the 
local churches a re-emphasis of the 
study of the Bible and a searching of 
its meaning for our days. 


Our of that kind of 
revival—not an emotional one, but 
perhaps for that very reason a more 
durable one—arose a large increase 
in number among those young peo- 
ple who were willing to enter the 
service of God in these troubled 
times, for the sake of their own lost 
people; and this at the very moment, 
when it appeared that our nation 
was turning its back on religion. Our 
seminary was crowded in the five 
years that followed the end of the 
war. 

Many of those who are now taking 
seriously as Christians their divine 
call, hesitate to enter in the old, tra- 
ditional, and perhaps somewhat easy 
path of the regular pastoral ministry, 
and seek for a new way of preaching 
the Gospel more effectively, perhaps 
by staying in a secular profession, 
such as medicine, law, education. It 
is a challenge to look for a new way, 
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in connection with the old one, to 
reach more effectively the people of 
our nation in our generation. And in 
here comes the tremendous effort that 
is presently being made by the sem- 
inary, together with the active and 
concrete help and prayers of the stu- 
dent bodies of both the General As- 
sembly’s Training School and Union 
Theological Seminary in Richmond, 
Virginia. 


Ir must be remembered 
that French University life is very 
different from that in America. There 
does not exist anything in France 
comparable to the American campus. 
The university, as far as the build- 
ings are concerned, comprises only 
classrooms and offices, never dormi- 
tories. In the University in the town 
of Montpellier there are a good num- 
ber of Protestant students; maybe 
more there than anywhere else, since 
around Montpellier lies the old Prot- 
estant land. The seminary has, since 
the separation of Church and Strate, 
no real connection with the Univer- 
sitv, but it has the advantage which 
the other students do not enjoy, that 
of a kind of campus, since the school 
provides board along with the classes. 

The project that arose in the mird 
of the responsible members of our 
school was to provide the lay students 


of Protestant faith, who are studying 
in the different departments of the 
State University, with a home. This 
home would give them not only room 
and board, but also a lively contact 
with students of the same faith; thus, 
a fellowship could be created between 
those who study for the ministry and 
those who study for a lay profession. 


THe project started 
most informally when some students 
who could not find a place to stay in 
town knocked at the seminary door. 
It started with two or three, and then 
the demand grew, and the situation 
seemed ripe to try to find a solution 
both to their immediate question and 
to the wider problem just described. 
And so out of nothing and only on 
faith, our President bought a piece of 
land which lay just behind the sem- 
inary. 

Since this decision was made, our 
faith has been answered beyond our 
hope. For the project has received 
not only approval of our National 
Convention and Church Authorities, 
but also the moral support of the 
World Council of Churches in Ge- 
neva. Above all it has received the 
loving support of the joint student 
bodies of Richmond’s theological in- 
stitutions, who in an_ enthusiastic 
move gave generously the practical 
means to put into a concrete realiza- 
tion a project which otherwise might 
have been only a dream. At this mo- 
ment half of a new building is in 
process of completion and the lot of 
another one has been secured. 

This new ideas of a Protestant Uni- 
versity Center will be not only a 
great help for the church and its 
members, but also a great witness to 
a revival of French Protestantism. It 
is the erection of a new stone of 
Protestantism in a city that was once 
entirely Protestant, and that saw many 
men and women die as martyrs. 

In Europe today we live in a time 
of crisis. Such times have always 
something tragic and something 
promising. These are periods where 
many a supposedly stable principle 
fails utterly; and yet there are also 
times when, as never before nor after- 
wards, there are chances of building 
something entirely new. The Chris- 
tian Church, and now again the Prot- 
estant faith, though small in number 
in our country, has a great opportun- 
ity to bring the Gospel to a broken 
and searching people. END 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. Day 

Liston, Miss peed aret L. ng N.) 
Mulcay, Rev. poe yn mm. 5. 
Rule, ir. and Mrs. Waites Ill 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R. N.) 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(ee ess: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
oodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
*Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Eo eagy Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lon enecker, Miss Alice (R. N.) 
*McMurray, Rev. and _ uis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Muris, Miss Jacqueline 
Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C, 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


orang Station, 1924 


(Address C. M., Lubondai, 
TSEMMDULU, gf te Belge, Africa) 


¢Clapp, Mrs. Allen W. 

Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 

Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
tHertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 

McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
*Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*Moore, Miss Margaret W. (RN) 
tPhipps, Miss Ruth P. 

Prite ard, Mr. and Mrs. John C. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 

Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
*Sthreshley, Mrs. Charles A. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Boehler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John S. 
Vass, Rev. and Mrs. — C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, ng” and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

Lewis, Miss Florence 
*tRice, Miss]Madge 
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Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. we J., dr. 
Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 

Fisch, Miss Clara 

Hampton, Miss Julia 8. (R.N.) 
Hobson, Rev. J. K. 

*Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 
(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
Mc urray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


ae Station, 1912 
(Address: A. P. C. M., Muto 

LULUABOURG, Congo yh ae ‘Alrica) 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 


Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric > 
Boyd, Mr. and Mrs. R 


obt. L 
English, Dr. Hugh G. K. 


Halverstadt, Mr. and = >" A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 
Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 


oO 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 


Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
Gonzales, Miss Elisa 

Romer, Miss Mildred 

Spach, "Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 


(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
JEste de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 
(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rua Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 
Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 
Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 
Bambui Station 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


(Address: Bambui, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 
Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
razil) 
Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Heflin, Miss Pauline 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 
Dourados Station, 1930 
Peck, Miss!Katherine 











Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
*Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


(Address: Dourados, Mato Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


*Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 

) Carnahan, Miss _—— 

Coit, Mr. A. B., 

Hopkins, Mr. ar Mrs. David J. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Varginha Station, 1921 
Cockrell, Miss Susan 
Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 


Fortaleza 
Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
eara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Caroline 

*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


Natal 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco), 1873 
Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
Mason, Miss Gertrude 8S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 
Crow, Rev. and Mrs. a K, 
*Henderlite, Rev. L. M 
Shane, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Robert C. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 


E. de 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 
Anapolis 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


Araxa Station 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 


(Address: Carmo do Taseniohe, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte 
Carmelo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 
Patrocinio Station, 1925 


Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 

Hodges, Miss Vivian 

Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 

Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 





Paracatu 
Sloop, Rev. and Mrs, Stephen J. 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 
Woody, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph R. 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Brazil) 


—o— 


China 


CHINA MISSION 
Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: Chinkiang, Kiangsu, China) 


*Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R. ot . 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu 
(Address: Foochow, Fu, China) 


“Soe Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


+tArmstrong, Mrs. O. V. 

+tMizell, Miss Marguerite 
+tMontgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
ttStribling, Miss Frances 


(Address: 2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
Mackay Hospital, Taipeh, Formosa) 


+tHudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 


(Address: 45 Mackay Street, Tamsui 
Formosa) 


+tFraser, Miss Gussie 

ttWells, Miss Lillian C. 

(Address: 43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, 
Formosa) 


Haichow Station, 1908 


(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 
*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 


Hwainanfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 

*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, 
hanghai, China) 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 
Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
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A Difference 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment.” A special committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, under the chairmanship 
of Senator Paul Douglas, has recom- 
mended legislation to carry out the 
purpose of the Fulbright resolution. 
It proposes the establishment of a 
Commission on Ethics in Govern- 
ment, having among its functions to 
investigate and report to the President 
and to the Congress on the moral 
standards of official conduct of of- 
ficers and employees of the United 
States; the effect thereon of the moral 
standards in business and political ac- 
tivity of persons and groups doing 
business with the Government or 
seeking to influence public policy 
and administration; and the moral 
standards generally prevailing in so- 
ciety which condition the conduct of 
public affairs or which affect the 
strength and unity of the Nation. 


W uar DOES YOUTH SEE 
in the contemporary world? The edi- 
tors of The Year Book of Education 
reply: “In this growingly puzzling 
world, where everything changes 
quickly and nothing seems stable and 
fixed, the young look for firm guid- 
ance and counsel. What do they find? 
A world of adults as puzzled and 
uncertain as they are themselves. So 
much has changed, so much has been 
proved wrong, everything seems so 
different: old ideas and conventions 
are no longer respectable simply be- 
cause they are old or widely accepted. 

Should the rights of private prop- 
erty always be considered sacred? Are 
extramarital relations alw ays wrong? 
Is absolute freedom to be desired 
above all? Can one believe stories of 
miracles? Should one accept the dog- 
mas of religion? Is the profit motive a 
morally acceptable one? The list of 
questions could be extended indefi- 
nitely and no easy and assured an- 
swer can be given to any of them— 
or, at least, few would dare to give 
it or would be listened to if they 
did. Fixed standards, it seems have 
gone; the barriers to thought, specula- 
tion, doubt, and heresy are down. It 
is in this world of shifting, changing 
values that the child and the adoles- 
cent of today have to build their 
spiritual habitation.” 

A writer in the Christian Century 
for August 8, 1951, after discussing 


the tnattet, reaches this conclusion: 
“The problem goes deeper than com- 
mittee reports or the compilation of 
codes, It goes clear down to the de- 
cision as to whether we are dealing 
with the difference between right 
and wrong or simply adapting our 
acts to passing phases of manners 
and customs. It is on the rock of 
this latter belief—a belief fostered by 
schools and courts and all of the 
voices of a secularistic society—that 
the moral integrity of our way of 
life is being shattered.” 


The Way to Recovery 


Against this background of dis- 
turbing facts, and the analyses of 
causes and suggestions of remedies 
by the writers referred to, this con- 
clusion seems clear. Partial relief may 
be found along many lines which 
would alleviate the conditions result- 
ing in the lowering of moral standards 
in various fields of American life 
and government, but the real remedy 
must go deeper. 

It must bring to our people a new 
realization of the fact that the world 
we live in and the land we live in 
are subject to a moral order of divine 
origin; that right is right and wrong 
is wrong, not because we think it so, 
or because we say it is so, but be- 
cause God has made it so; that under 
that moral order, there are resulting 
standards of human conduct in the 
realm of government, in the realm 
of education, and in every other as- 
pect of life where men are thrown to- 
gether; that the preservation and 
maintenance of these standards is the 
business of every one of us, and that 
if these standards are not maintained, 
every one of us, sooner or later, will 
suffer the consequences. 

In strengthening the moral founda- 
tions of America the home has an 
indispensable part to play. “If there is 
one point on which all our contrib- 
utors agree,” say the editors of The 
Year Book of Education, 1951, “it is 
the importance of the unplanned and 
unformulated education provided in 
the bosom of the family. The ad- 
monition “Train up a child in the 





way hé should go: and when he is 
old, be will not depart from it” holds 
true even when he is playing basket- 
ball or taking a college examination, 
or performing his duties as a servant 
of government. 

It also seems obvious that in the 
application of what appears to be the 
only possible basic remedy, no agency 
can be as effective as the Christian 
Church. The youth of our land, to 
the extent that they receive moral 
instruction, receive much of it, often 
most of it, in our church schools. 
Campaigns in the field of Sunday 
School Extension, and Church Ex- 
tension are, among other things, ef- 
forts to raise and maintain the moral 
standards of those communities in 
which the campaigns are carried on. 


Tus Is A JOB FOR EVERY 
ONE OF us. No one can say that his 
standards are unimportant, for it is 
the aggregate of the individual stand- 
ards that make up the community, 
state and national standards, It is these 
latter standards which determine the 
character of community, state and 
national life, It is upon the mainte- 
nance of those high standards of 
morality which we proclaim as es- 
sential elements in Christian living, 
that the successful maintenance of 
our democratic form of government 
ultimately depends. 

The problem, in the last analysis, 
seems to bring us back to questions 
like these, for each of us: 

What standards have I established 
for myself in my daily living and 
in my relationships with others? 

What standards do I maintain in 
my home and in the training of my 
children? 

What standards are in daily opera- 
tion in my business? 

What standards do I seek to es- 
tablish and maintain in the life of my 
community as I participate in it? 

As David L. Cohn, one of our 
southern writers, recently put it, we 
must become able to distinguish be- 
tween bigness and greatness, success 
and achievement, price and value, 
standards of living and standards of 
life. END 


“Right is right and wrong is wrong, not because 
we think it so, or because we say it is so, 
but because God has made it so. . . .”’ 
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The General Assembly of the Church 


ScoTLAND’s greatest gift 
to America” was what Colonel John 
Finley, an editor of the New York 
Times, called the Presbyterian Church 
when he addressed the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland at 
one of its most historic sessions. The 
occasion was the union of the two 
largest Presbyterian bodies in Scot- 
land—the Church of Scotland and the 
United Free Church, in 1929. By this 
union the General Assembly became 
undoubtedly the most significant 
court of any Presbyterian denomina- 
tion in Europe. It could speak for 
the vast majority of Presbyterians in 
Scotland, and with this authority, 
resume a position of influence in the 
world which its long and often tur- 
bulent history entitled it to hold. 

In fact, the Assembly never entirely 
lost its sense of world mission. The 
spirit of John Knox, modified in many 
respects, still moved in the currents 
of developing history. As Colonel 
Finley pointed out at that one great 
culminating moment in 1929, more 
than half the framers of the federa- 
tion of the original States of America 
were of Scottish blood or of Scottish 
training and of Presbyterian faith; 
and that link between the Presbyter- 
ian churches in the States and in 
Scotland has been strengthened 
through the centuries. 


Topay many United 
States ministers and church members 
visit Edinburgh in May for the Assem- 
bly and have vivid memories of this 
great event in the Church’s year. 
It has been well said that in coun- 
tries where the civil power accepted 
the fact of the Reformation, there 
was less need for the church to be- 
come involved in disputes about its 
right to guide or even legislate in 
secular affairs. But in Scotland, where 
the whole issue was personified in 
the figures of Knox and Mary Queen 
of Scots, the problem has always been 
one of vital importance, not only to 
the church but to the nation as a 
whole. 


JULY, 1952 


By ROBERT DUNNETT 


Scottish journalist and radio commentator. 





The seal of the Church of Scotland. 


There is no escaping that fact today. 
Even those Scots who are outside the 
Church tend to look to the General 
Assembly for an expression of national 
opinion. The members represent every 
part of Scotland, and they are equally 
divided, having one minister and one 
elder for each district. Since the 
Union of the Parliaments of Scotland 
and England in 1707, there has been 
no other body capable of speaking 
for the majority of the people and 
sanctioned by centuries of existence. 
Especially today, when there is a resur- 
gence of national feeling—expressed 
in general in fairly moderate demands 
for more administrative devolution in 
Scottish affairs—the public expects a 
lead from the General Assembly. 


IMMEDIATELY after 
World War II it was the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
which undertook the preparation of 
a detailed, humble, and scholarly re- 
port which sought to discover “An 
Interpretation of God’s Will in the 
Present Crisis.” Special committees 
reported to the 1951 Assembly on 
“Communism” and called on all Chris- 
tian people to maintain constant vig- 


of Scotland 


ilance against the “specious propa- 
ganda and insidious infiltration” of 
the Communist Party, and urged 
members of the Church of Scotland 
“to seek ways and means whereby 
their Christian witness may be made 
more effective over the whole area 
of the life of the community.” 

In 1952, the Assembly will show 
itself equally vigilant not only on the 
domestic affairs of the Church of 
Scotland, ranging from its mission 
fields in Africa, India, and the Far 
East, to the problems of creating new 
churches in the expanding industrial 
areas at home, but also on the prob- 
lems that exercise and puzzle the in- 
nermost thoughts of Christian people 
the world over. 


Ir hopes particularly to see 

a further step forward in the progress 
of establishing closer relations with 
the Church of England. It will ap- 
prove the suggestion from the Pres- 
byterian Church of South Africa that 
it should send a delegate to visit the 
Church of England and report back 
to the Assembly on its problems and 
achievements. It will hear reports on 
the rebuilding of its Presbyterian 
churches in France, Holland, and 
Italy, and it will receive messages and 
reports from Presbyterian communi- 
ties throughout the world. 
Behind all its activities will be a” 
sense of mission not without signifi- 
cance for people all over the world, 
inside and outside the Church today. 
It is best summed up perhaps in the 
words of Principal Robert Rainy, a 
noted Scottish theologian of the nine- 
teenth century, who did not live to 
see his dreams of full union for his 
church realized, but who largely fore- 
shadowed it when he wrote: “Presby- 
terianism is a system for a free people 
who love a regulated, a self-regulating 
freedom; a people independent yet 
patient, moderate, trusting much to 
the processes of consultation and dis- 
cussion and more to the promised aid 
of a much-forgiving and a watchful 
Lord.” END 
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A Corn of Wheat 


(Continued from page 26) 


me even as I raised my hand to 
knock. When she opened the door, 
her eyes were brimming with tears. 

“Oh, I’m so glad you have come— 
we're needing you so much—my 
brother. .. .” 

“Yes, I know,” I interrupted, “I’ve 
just come from seeing him and he 
asked me to come see you.” Her 
husband and two manly little sons 
came in. As we shook hands and 
seated ourselves, she continued: 

“God is punishing us, 1 know He 
is!” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Do you remember a long while 
back when our baby here was so 
sick in the hospital and you came to 
see us? Well, we promised you then 
that if God took care of him that as 
soon as we were able we would come 
join your church. We didn’t! And we 
have had nothing but trouble and 
sickness since then—and now my 
brother. .. .” 

The tears would not let her finish. 


Go Loves you,” I said as 
gently as I knew how, my heart 
breaking with compassion for their 
burden. “Whatever your troubles 
may mean, I am sure of this, that He 
wants your happiness and blessing 
more than anything else. I believe 
with all my heart that He has sent me 
here to you for that reason.” Then, I 
told her of all that had transpired at 
the hospital, concluding, “Walter and 
his wife and your sister and her hus- 
band want you there with them to- 
morrow so that you can all join the 
church together as a family—and I 
want you, too—and I know that Jesus 
wants you. Can you possibly arrange 
to be there with us—all of you to- 
gether?” I looked around the circle of 
sad, solemn faces, then addressed my- 
self to her husband: 

“I don’t believe you have ever been 
baptized, have you?” 

“No... I never have.” 

“Do you believe that Jesus Christ 
died to save you from your sins? That 
you need God’s help because you 
can’t get along without it? That you 
can’t be good enough to somehow put 
God in your debt, so He has to save 
you?” 

“Yes—I do.” 

“Then you can be baptized, too, if 
you are ready to join His Church— 
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will you be there? 

“Tl be there.” 

“And you,” I turned back to his 
wife, “you are a church member, as 
well as I recall, aren’t you? Do you 
want to join with them?” 

“I am a member of the Holiness 
Church—but I have been wanting to 
join your church ever since we came 
to Jackson and got acquainted out 
there. I’ve been away so long, though, 
I don’t know whether I could get a 
letter.” 

I explained about the restatement of 
faith which her sister was making. 
“You can join us tomorrow in the 
same way. We will write to your 
church for your letter, and if it comes 
we will enter your membership rec- 
ord as coming by letter; but if it 
doesn’t come, there will be no diffi- 
culties; your admission by restatement 
will be sufficient.” 

She seemed tremendously relieved. 


Was ABOUT THE Boys?” I 
asked. “They look old enough to join 
by profession of faith now; but I 
would suggest that you go ahead and 
have them baptized and let them wait 
until we have another Communicants’ 
Class and let them attend that. I teach 
that class and would have the chance 
to show them clearly what it means 
to accept Jesus as their Saviour and 
what it means to join the Church; so 
that, when they join, you and they 
can be sure they know what they are 
doing. Would you like to do this?” 

That suited them perfectly. Then 
we prayed together before I left. They 
were all so happy that I was reluctant 
to go. 

At the Men-of-the-Church meeting 
that night I arranged with two of 
our elders to let me pick them up the 
next morning. 

Before leaving for the hospital the 
next day, the thought occurred to me 
that since Walter would be in Mem- 
phis on the coming Communion Sun- 
day, and might never have the joy of 
this fellowship, that we might as well 
celebrate both sacraments on_ this 
glorious occasion. I telephoned the 
hospital Chaplain, a Methodist minis- 
ter, and invited him to assist me. 


W uen WE ARRIVED AT WALTER’S 
ROOM we found several others of his 
relatives were gathered in addition to 
those we had met. They were all 
church members. We had a prayer to- 
gether, after setting up a screen in the 


hall so that the family, who were 
standing in the hall, would have some 
degree of privacy, the room being 
too small for all to enter. Then we 
heard the four professions of faith 
and the two restatements of faith; 
and after the four baptisms, I gave a 
brief charge to the parents and bap- 
tized the three boys. 

After this, I administered the bread 
and the chaplain administered the 
wine. We closed the service by join- 
ing hands and singing, “Blest Be the 
Tie.” The chaplain pronounced the 
benediction. Seldom has there been 
such joy in the hospital room of a 
dying man, I am sure. 

That evening I went by the home 
of the second sister—all of the family 
were there. 

“Walter is in God’s hands, now, 
completely,” I said. “I don’t know in 
view of his condition exactly how we 
ought to pray. I know God will do 
what we ask Him to do; but I hesi- 
tate to ask Him to spare Walter if it 
will mean nothing but suffering and 
sorrow. Still, I feel that we all need 
him, especially his wife and _ little 
baby, and that we ought to ask for 
him to be spared as long as God in 
His infinite wisdom and mercy can 
see it is best for Walter’s blessing 
and ours. Shall we pray that way?” 
They all agreed, so we began to pray 
—and we kept it up from that hour. 


W un I ANNOUNCED 
what had happened to the congrega- 
tion on the following Sabbath, all 
were as excited and happy as I have 
ever seen a church to be. The pres- 
ence of our Lord at that Communion 
seemed more nearly tangible than I 
had ever experienced it to be, and 
afterward others told me they had 
received the same impression. Our 
church prayed constantly in solid 
array from that day. 

Our new members were present 
every time the doors of the church 
opened for a service, including Sun- 
day school and Wednesday night 
prayer meeting. Walter improved 
steadily. Six days, then the ultimate 
limit of his life expectancy, nine days, 
passed—two weeks, a month. The 
Memphis hospital sent him back home. 
He came back to Jackson for addi- 
tional transfusions and was able to go 
home again. God spared Walter Mc- 
Carty, not for six days but for six 
months! It was a miraculous answer 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Religious Education 
Ruling Welcomed 


New York—Church leaders, reli- 
gious educators and public school 
officials responded — enthusiastically 
and warmly to the ruling handed 
down recently by the U. S. Supreme 
Court upholding the constitutionality 
of the New York State Plan of re- 
leased-time for religious education. 

By a six-to-three decision, with 
Justice William O. Douglas present- 
ing the majority opinion, the Court 
held constitutional the program 
whereby New York State school chil- 
dren between the third and _ sixth 
grades are dismissed an hour each 
week for religious instruction off 
school premises. 

Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, executive di- 
rector of Weekday Education of the 
National Council of Churches, said 
the Court’s action sustained a “his- 
toric American concept of democracy 
—the right of the parents to direct 
the education of their children.” 

As a result of the Court’s ruling, 
Dr. Shaver predicted that the trend 
toward “separate schools among Prot- 
estants will decline and they will con- 
tinue their traditional support of the 
public school system.” 

The released-time case arose over 
the contention of two Brooklyn 
housewives, one Protestant and the 
other Jewish, that New York State’s 
released-time program violated the 
first amendment, generally interpreted 
as the separation of church and state. 

“This decision,” said one official, “is 
a welcome reaffirmation of the basic 
principle that in this free America 
the child, even when in public school, 
is not the child of the State but of 
the parent; that religious freedom 
does not cease at the public school’s 
door, and that the Church is not the 
poor relation in the house of the 
State.” 





. .. at Westminster 


your daughter will live in the atmosphere of a 
Christian Home 


¢ SUPERVISED STUDY AND RECREATION 


* SMALL CLASSES 
EXCEPTIONAL TEACHING 


¢ REGULAR HOURS 
All based on the Christian Faith 


FALL TERM, SEPT. 8TH, 1952. BOARDING 
DEPARTMENT FOR GIRLS 8th-12th GRADES 


tHe Westminster Schools 


341 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. William L. Pressly, President. 
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COLLEGE DIRECTORY 





GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education, Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


HENRY WADE DvBOSE, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 





MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
iving and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C 








A Living Investment 
in American Youth 

e Christian Education 
Building High Moral 
Values 

e Fully Accredited; In 
Liberal Arts Tradition 

e Military Training for 
Reserve Commissions 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Clinton, S. C. Marshall W. Brown, Pres. 














STILLMAN COLLEGE 


est. 1876 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
The only institution for Negroes owned by the 
Presbyterian Church, Ss. 
Now Awarding Degrees of 
BACHELOR of ARTS and 
BACHELOR of SCIENCE 
Bible Central in the Curriculum 
For information, write: 
— BURNEY HAY, President 
. O. Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 
“For over half a century 
producing women of 

superior qualities.” 
MARSHALL SCOTT WOODSON 
President 
Red Springs, N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 
Presbyterian * Coeducational * Founded 1867 


Sound liberal education under wigerens Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredite Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Intra- mural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and 
illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 





FRESHMEN Entering 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
iN 1953-54 
are offered four 
COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 
For details write to 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


Mary Baldwin College 
Staunton, Virginia 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Educational excellence. Mod- 
erate charges. Endowed. 
Christian emphasis. A. A. 
and A. S. degrees. Gradu- 
ates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten stu- 
dents. Personal attention. Scientific tests. 
Major sports. Two-year business course. 
Preparatory Department with grades 10, 
11 and 12. Write for catalog. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, North Carolina 








QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Fully accredited, four-year, liberal arts 
college for women. Men accepted as day 
students. 
For information write the Registrar. 


| CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN, President 





SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
COEDUCATIONAL 
A four-year Liberal Arts College offer- 
ing a choice of courses leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Colleges of law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, theology, and engineering 
regard Southwestern’s preprofessional 
training with highest favor. 
PEYTON N. RHODES, President 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


MITCHELL COLLEGE 
Statesville, North Carolina 





| Presbyterian. Founded 1856, Coeducational. Dis- 


Accredited—first 
Music, business. Dormi- 
Liberal "scholarships. Rate 


tinctive in Christian ideals. 
two years of college. 
tories for women. 
$600 

Send for catalogue S. 


JOHN MONTGOMERY, President 





| “Education has always yielded her best 


fruit when associated with religion.” 





—Wooprow WILSON 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunniINGHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 
Air Force ROTC Program 
Christian culture and thorough scholar- 
ship 
Personal attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Presbyterians Aid 
Victims of Tornado 


Damage running into millions of 
dollars and the loss of hundreds of 
lives was suffered in Arkansas and 
Tennessee last March. Presbyterians 
in the storm area responded immedi- 
ately to appeals for money, food, 
clothing, and relief workers. 

In Conway, Arkansas, Rev. J. Rus- 
sell Cross, pastor of the town’s First 
Presbyterian Church, raised more 
than $1,000 for emergency relief dur- 
ing a single broadcast over Station 
KCON. 

Hardest hit by the tornadoes was 
the town of Judsonia, near Searcy, 
where whole blocks of homes and 
business buildings were demolished. 
Presbyterian doctors, nurses, minis- 
ters, and other workers rushed to the 
aid of hundreds of injured and dying 


Bie 


1. Upper left: Presbyterian Church, Junction City, Arkansas, listing northward after 
being hit by tornadic winds. Upper right: the taller of twin towers was ripped away. 
Lower left: Elder J. A. Fairley (left) and Rev. H. M. Bevel survey the damage. 
Lower right: Manse across the street stands untouched. 


people in the wake of the tornadoes. 

Twelve hours after the worst tor- 
nado struck Judsonia, another storm 
roared over Junction City, a small 
town near El] Dorado, at least 250 
miles south of the scene of the first 
disaster. Here, only the Presbyterian 
Church and a garage were destroyed. 

Not since the Texas City, Texas, 
disaster of 1947 has the Southwest 
received such an unexpected and 
completely disastrous blow. (During 
the Texas City emergency Presbyte- 
rian pastors rushed from other cities 
to minister to the injured.) 


FOR THE RECORD 


* Books for Polio Ward—Fort 
Worth, Texas, young people in the 
“Call to Christian Youth” movement 
will equip a school room in City- 
County Hospital’s polio ward with 
books, toys and phonograph records. 


New ATS Professor 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA — Rey. Robert 
F. Boyd, Th.D., of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has been elected to the pro- 
fessorship of English Bible at the 
General Assembly’s Training School 
by the school’s board of trustees. 

He will succeed Professor Joseph 
M. Gettys, Ph.D., who recently re- 
signed to accept a position in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Dr. Boyd is now pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Presbyterian Church in Char- 
lotte, where he also teaches in Queens 
College. 

A native of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Dr. Boyd is a graduate of 
Charleston College, of Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur, 
Georgia, and took his master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in theology at Union 
Theological Seminary here. 


UCW Selects Theme 


“Seeking Righteousness for the Na- 
tion” has been selected as the theme 
of eight regional conferences being 
held this summer and fall by the 
United Church Women of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Mrs. W. Murdoch McLeod, gen- 
eral director, said the theme was se- 
lected in view of the political con- 
ventions this summer and the presi- 
dential election in November. 

“Christian women are no longer 
content to let other forces mold their 
communities,” she said, adding that 
the conferences are designed to “in- 
form, inspire and train Christian 
women for the new era in co-opera- 
tion among churches,” and help them 
“move their communities and their 
nation toward Christian objectives.” 

At the conferences, the women are 
discussing equality of opportunity, 
freedom of association and expression, 
the right to full and free education, 
and active support of the United Na- 
tions. They also will seek to develop 
a blueprint for bringing Christian in- 
fluence to bear on these problems in 
their home towns and in the country 
as a whole. (RNS) 
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20 Seniors Receive 
Scholarship Awards 


Twenty Presbyterian high school 
seniors have been awarded scholar- 
ships in the competitive contest spon- 
sored by the Division of Higher Ed- 
ucation, Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
The announcement was made by Dr. 
Hunter B. Blakely, Secretary of the 
Division. 

Ranking first in the competition, 
and awarded a four-year scholarship 
of $2,000, was Thomas Cookman 
Degges, Heath Springs, South Caro- 
lina. The other four-year scholarships 
were awarded as follows: Jason Don 
McManus, University City, Missouri, 
$1,600; Jean Gray Forbes, Odessa, 
Texas, $1,200; and John M. Salmon, 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas, $1,000. 

The young people were among 172 
competing for the scholarships which 
are awarded each year by the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Board of 
Christian Education. Entrants were 
judged on the basis of rank on a 
standard competitive examination, 
high school grades, honors won, and 
school activities; church work; rec- 
ommendations; an essay on “Why 
Attend a Christian College?”; and the 
student’s autobiography. 

Scholarships may be used in any 
one of 23 Presbyterian, U. S., church- 
related colleges. 

Sixteen students were awarded one- 
year scholarships ranging from $500 
to $100. In order of their rank in the 
competition they are: Mary Margaret 
Daniel, Shelbyville, Kentucky, $500; 
Barbara Ann Keys, Green Bank, West 
Virginia, $400; John Thomas Harllee, 
Florence, South Carolina, $300; Maida 
Cannon Moore, Union City, Ten- 
nessee, $300; Patrick Dwight Miller, 
Jr., Atlanta, Georgia, $300. 

Clyde Odell Robinson, Jr., Raleigh, 
North Carolina, $200; Harry Porter, 





Thomas Degges 
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10-Minute Daily Devotional Services 

















tives, editorial writers, printers and other 
employees of the Dallas Morning News 
gather at 8:30 a.m. in The News building 
for a ten-minute devotional service. Presi- 
dent and publisher of the newspaper is 
E. M. Dealey, Presbyterian layman. 

The services, started about two months 
ago with an initial attendance of around 
50, now attract about 100 daily. Each 
service consists of an opening prayer, a 








DALLAS, TEXAS (RNS)—Porters, execu- 


five-minute inspirational talk, and a clos- 
ing prayer or hymn. 

Anyone who desires volunteers to offer 
the inspirational talk or lead the service. 
Thus far, the following have appeared 
frequently as speakers: Lynn Landrum, 
editorial writer and columnist; Leven 
Deputy, mechanical superintendent; Rex 
Fisher, country circulation manager; Felix 
McKnight, managing editor; Pete Brown, 
Negro porter; and Harry C. Withers, ex- 
ecutive editor. 








Jason McManus 


Jr., Jackson, Mississippi, $200; Shir- 
ley Frances Councilman, Bonlee, 
North Carolina, $200. 

One-year awards of $100 each went 
to: Leland Bradley Stanford, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee; Harriett Bloker 
Hawkins, Caruthersville, Missouri; 
Bonnie Jean Pennycuick, Bay City, 
Texas; Mary Elaine Baldwin, Rad- 
ford, Virginia; William Riley Covin, 
Belton, South Carolina; Nancy White 
Thomas, Richmond, Virginia; Ada 
Jane Walters, Memphis, Tennessee; 
and Mary Jane Eckhardt, Austin, 
Texas. 


os 





Jean Forbes 


Honorable mention, but no award, 
was given to: Gene Evan Penn, Dun- 
bar, West Virginia; Marcia Jeanne 
Calmer, Memphis, Tennessee; Laurie 
Yvonne ‘Taylor, Lyons, Georgia; 
Mary Alberta Campbell, Knoxville, 
Tennessee; Barbara Hope Frye, Con- 
cord, North Carolina; Nonette 
Brown, Birmingham, Alabama, 
Frances Lucille Lawton, Estill, South 
Carolina; Harold Perrin Anderson, 
Union, South Carolina; Margaret 
Jeanne Claytor, Tazewell, Virginia; 
Letty Adele Hill, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 
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Do We Care? 


(Continued from page 13) 
regain the power to establish personal 
and community ideals, Certainly 
churches will need to work together 
to achieve this end. Aggressive social 
reform and positive new community 
programs will be required. 

7. Learn to speak their language. 
Above, we mentioned the use of new 
communication channels; now we re- 
fer to the message itself. We need to 
make intelligible to our age in the 
language of our age the fundamental 
Christian truths. The Chrstian family 
makes an important contribution as it 
clarifies its own experience in the 
family council. Most parents are lay 
people of the church. They render 
a fine service in sharing with other 
parents their experiences in the 
church and in teaching religion in the 
family. When the family says to the 
neighbor, “This is what it means to us 
to be Christian or to belong to the 
church,” they are interpreting Chris- 
tianity in terms of modern everyday 
living. 

Parents are interpreters, too, as they 
convey to their church the feelings 
and needs of larger groups of parents 
outside. It is as important for the 
church to understand the life situa- 
tions of families in the community as 
it is for the family educator to under- 
stand the basic elements of the Chris- 
tian religion. As families of the 
church, therefore, become interpreters 
in both ways, they help in the mission 
of the church to all families. 

Many of the situations of our time 
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are frustrating and baffling. For that 
reason we may have special enthusi- 
asm for the opportunity to help fam- 
ilies know Christ and his blessings for 
their homes. Creative and constructive 
Christian service can be undertaken 
immediately on this mission and it 
is a service to church, nation, and 
God. END 


Theological Education 
(Continued from page 42) 
Biblical exegesis, systematic and _his- 
torical theology. And this must al- 
ways be related directly and power- 
fully to the central task of Reformed 
Protestantism, that of proclamation. 
The training of preachers is not 
enough, we must have preachers who 
speak out of the fullness and author- 


ity of Christian theology and the 
Biblical Word. 


Ix SPECIFIC TERMS this 
would call for a strengthening of 
theological education beyond sem- 
inary courses as such. It would call 
as well for the creation of a few top- 
rank schools of graduate study and 
research where there can be trained 
the men who will give guidance to 
generations of theological students, 
both in terms of knowledge of life 
and its demands and of the Gospel 
and its demands. Such education 
should also reach into the pastorate 
and provide for the minister in serv- 
ice a continuing course of study which 
could implement and strengthen the 
formal training with which he began. 

Europe apparently ‘feels that the 
greatest need of the Church today is 
a means of communication for the 
Gospel message. It is no coincidence 
that the most important theological 
discussion abroad today is the ques- 
tion of how the Gospel message is 
made intelligible to modern man. In 
America that is not our exclusive 
problem, It is essential that we know 
how to say something, it is no less 
essential that we have something to 
say, a mature theology that, through 
the channels of the Church in Amer- 
ican life, can speak to our age. The 
theological seminaries of our Church 
are charged with, and committed to, 
the task of educating the leaders of 
the Church in that theology. The 
question of how that task can best 
and most effectively be fulfilled is 
one that demands the constant and 
serious thought of the entire Church. 

END 
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Brandt is a graduate of Rice Institute. 
For the past two years he has been 
attending Austin Theological Semi- 
nary. He has served as radio operator 
for stations in Dallas and Austin. He 
is a member of the Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Dallas. Mrs. Brandt, 
nee Evelyn Louise Hogaboom, at- 
tended Rice Institute and is now 
studying at the University of Texas. 
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Rev. and Mrs. John Marshall 
Guthrie of Covington, Tennessee, 
have been appointed for evangelistic 
and educational work in the East 
Brazil Mission. Mr. Guthrie is a grad- 
uate of Westminster College and 
Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary. He took his master’s degree 
at Louisville Seminary under the Pat- 
terson Fellowship. His pastorates in- 
clude three years at the Presbyterian 
Church in Troy, Missouri, and two 
years at the First Church, Covington, 
Tennessee, where he is now located. 
Mrs. Guthrie, who was Lillian Al- 
berta Buchanan, is a graduate of Han- 
over College and has served as church 
secretary and DRE of the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The Guthries have an eight- 
een-month-old son, Robert. 

Also appointed to serve in Brazil 
as educational and evangelistic mis- 
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WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


Japan Mission 


* Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Mcllwaine 
and their daughter, Ellen, of our 
Japan Mission sailed from Kobe on 
June 14 to come to this country for 
their regular furlough. 

* Miss Ada McMurphy, Miss Lena 
Fontaine and Miss Janet Crane also 
sailed from Kobe on June 14 to re- 
turn to this country on furlough. 
These three missionaries are members 
of our Korea Mission but have been 
serving temporarily in Japan since the 
war began in Korea. 
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pointed to serve as an X-ray and 
laboratory technician in Africa. She 
holds a certificate in X-ray technique 
from the University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine, School of X-ray 
Technique, and has a degree in med- 
ical technology from Arkansas Uni- 
versity’s School of Medical Technol- 
ogy. Her experience includes X-ray 
and laboratory technician’s work in 
the Southwest Clinic, Russellville, 
Arkansas; Memorial Hospital, Rogers, 
Arkansas, and the University of Ar- 
kansas School of Medicine, Little 
Rock. She will complete a year of 
study at the General Assembly’s 
Training School this spring. 


Rev. James Tyler Magruder of 
Bethesda, Maryland, has been ap- 
pointed to evangelistic service in 
Japan. He graduated Magna Cum 
Laude from Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia. He 
has received his degree from Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond. He 
has served as youth leader in Negro 
mission work and as assistant pastor 
and youth worker of a church in 
Amelia Parish, Virginia. 


Rev. and Mrs. Ernest Wardlaw 
Pettis, Jr., will serve as evangelistic 
missionaries to Korea. They will go 


New Missionaries 


Left to right: Juanita Connell; James Magruder; Elizabeth 
Templeton; John Guthrie; Lillian Guthrie; Elizabeth Price; Byron 
Price; Dollie Pettis; Ernest Pettis; Herbert Meza; Dalia Meza; 
W. L. Brandt; Evelyn Brandt. 


to Japan for language study until such 
time as they can take up work in 
Korea. Mr. Pettis is a graduate of 
Mississippi State College. He has 
studied at Oxford University in Eng- 
land, and is a graduate of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond. 
Prior to entering the seminary he 
served as an instructor at Mississippi 
College, as an insurance salesman, and 
as Executive Secretary of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Montgomery, 
Alabama. Mrs. Pettis, nee Dollie Eliz- 
abeth Walker, is a graduate of Bel- 
haven College, Jackson, Mississippi. 
She has taken summer courses at 
General Assembly’s Training School 
and at Oxford University. She has 
served as minister’s assistant at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Laurel, 
Mississippi, and as an office worker 
for the Presbyterian Outlook, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Final appointment was made for 
Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. Crim to serv- 
ice in Korea. They attended the Ap- 
pointee’s School last summer, their 
final appointment being held up until 
Mr. Crim completed his work this 
year at the University of Basel, Basel, 
Switzerland. Mr. and Mrs. Crim will 
go to Japan to do language study 
until they are allowed to enter Korea. 
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Atlanta Stations Win Top Award, Show What 
Good Can Be Accomplished with Radio-TV 


By HARVEY WALTERS 


While the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives was seek- 
ing possible legislation to curb im- 
moral or offensive material on radio 
and television stations across the na- 
tion one of the most important awards 
of the year was being received in 
New York by the director of Atlanta 
stations WSB and WSB-TV. 

“For meritorious regional public 
service” in the field of radio and 
television, these two Atlanta stations 
were receiving the George Peabody 
Award, the highest award and the 
only award of its kind given in 
America. But why to these Atlanta 
stations? 

Only a week before the Associated 
Church Press meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., had given ten of her 
twelve major awards to church pub- 
lications in New York or Philadel- 
phia. And the week before that, the 
National Religious Publicity Council 
had named metropolitan newspapers 
in Philadelphia and Minneapolis to 


receive citations for outstanding re- 
ligious. news departments. 

The story really begins early in 
February of this year when the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
made its first foray into TV program- 
ing. Of the 108 TV stations across 
the nation, 78 station authorizations 
were scheduled to expire on February 
1. Naturally, all of these stations ex- 
pected FCC to issue the customary 
one-year renewal. Instead, on Febru- 
ary 1, 26 of the 78 stations received 
only temporary license renewals— 
meaning, in effect, that FCC would 
review the programing of 26 sta- 
tions during the year because the 26 
stations had failed to show any edu- 
cational or religious programing 
whatever in their applications for 
renewal. 

In this same report, FCC cited only 
four U. S. stations for “excellent pro- 
gram balance.” These were WSB- 
TV, Atlanta; WHIO-TV, Dayton; 
WWJ-TYV, Detroit; and KRLD-TV, 
Dallas. 

It was not surprising then to find 





Two of the three men most responsible for the award’ are pictured: J. Leonard Reinsch, director 


of Cox radio and television interests, and Dr. Robert Giffen, executive secretary, Atlanta Chris- 
tian Council. Not shown is Dr. Arthur Vann Gibson, pastor of Morningside Presbyterian Church, 


who with WSB launched ‘The Pastor’s Study.” 
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WSB-TV receiving the coveted Pea- 
body Award only two months later. 
It was the first time radio and TV 
stations under the same management 
had received a joint award. And the 
Peabody Award in radio-TV circles 
is the equivalent of the “Oscar” in 
Hollywood. 

For more than a year WSB-TV 
has sponsored a daily program of 
morning devotions in co-operation 
with the Atlanta Christian Council. 
A Sunday morning church service 
is telecast each week from one of 
the churches in the Atlantic area. 

The “Pastor’s Study” began in 1940 
under the joint sponsorship of WSB 
(radio) and the Atlanta Christian 
Council. Dr. Robert Giffen and Dr. 
Arthur Vann Gibson, both Presby- 
terian ministers, answered religious 
questions from listeners calling the 
station on the telephone. Broadcast 
three nights each week near midnight, 
the station claims to have averted 
suicides and other catastrophes by the 
simple process of private counsel] via 
the unique telephone-radio combina- 
tion. Pastors of other denominations 
have now joined the program staff 
and “Pastor’s Study” is one of the 
two programs cited in the Peabody 
Award. 

In 1951, WSB-TV developed an 
experimental educational series called 
“Live and Learn,” produced in co- 
operation with Emory University, 
Agnes Scott College, the University 
of Georgia, Wesleyan College, At- 
lanta Art Institute and Oglethorpe 
University. 

The Live and Learn series was 
aimed at acquainting adult viewers 
with specialized work from each in- 
stitution’s curriculum. This series is 
currently being followed by “Our 
World Today,” presented in co-op- 
eration with the Atlanta Journal and 
the Atlanta Public Schools. Here, the 


(Continued on page 59) 
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and helped me.” 
—Dr.NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE 


Over 160,000 copies sold. 
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Let’s Stop Fooling 
(Continued from page 9) 


I had the worst accident in my life 
when a plane crashed. I lay in a hos- 
pital for four months and I did more 
thinking about life and death than 
I had ever done before. I know now 
that that crash was a test and a prepa- 
ration for what was to follow. 

Twenty-one months later I was 
adrift in an open lifeboat with seven 
other starving men, most of them so 
young they needed the strength and 
understanding of a man who had been 
down in the valley of the shadow, 
who had suffered and made sense out 
of his suffering. To those men I was 
able to bring the essence of the reli- 
gion and philosophy I had developed 
in the hospital. 

I shall not recount the story of the 
raft again—most of you have heard 
it many times. But I believe that there 
was a purpose in that experience, too 
—it helped to teach me that we are 
our brother’s keeper—that faith in 
God is the answer to life. 

Faith is not an individual matter. 
If one man needs it, how much more 
does our nation need it! We are be- 
coming weak today because, instead 
of following the enduring spiritual 
principles upon which our nation was 
founded, we have substituted material 
wealth as the yardstick with which to 
measure success. 

The simple truth is that we have 
become too successful for our own 
good. 

Too many of us act as though we 
alone were responsible for the success 
that America has achieved. I say to 
you that we had nothing to do with 
it. It was the spiritual might of the 
eternal principle of man’s freedom 
under God that made and kept our 
country invincible. 

Our country today is under attack 
from two ideologies foreign to out 
beliefs, One is Communism. 

But we face another—and far more 
dangerous enemy—one that comes 
from inside. That danger is moral lax- 
ness. It has encouraged and supported 
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widespread graft and corruption 
throughout our government. 

It is astounding to me how we 
can accept, with such little concern, 
the innumerable instances of public 
betrayal which have filled our news- 
papers. How far we have drifted from 
the faith of our forefathers! 

And because we have forgotten so 
much of what we knew, we are faced 
with a fight for our freedoms infi- 
nitely more difficult, infinitely more 
deadly than our forefathers faced in 
their epic struggle for freedom. 

It is easy for a nation—as for an 
individual—to surrender to the placid 
sweetness of death. It takes courage 
and strength for a nation to live. 

We must fight for our American 
Way of Life. But dollars and bullets 
are not enough. If we pin our hopes 
on these, we are doomed to fail. We 
must have spiritual rearmament as 
well. 

Let us not forget this in this year 
of 1952, when we choose our national 
leaders. We must decide what leader- 
ship we wish. Shall it be the type that 
will let our American traditions fall 
by the wayside—or the type that will 
fight to retain the freedoms that our 
forefathers fought so hard to give us? 

I do not intend to tell you how to 
vote; only that you must vote—that 
you must not abuse or neglect that 
great privilege and duty. 

How can we hope to retain our 
freedoms and opportunities if we dis- 
regard our moral obligations and re- 
sponsibilities to our country and to 
our children? 

Let us try to live honestly—to be 
honest with ourselves, our families, 
our friends, our government—as 
Americans should live. 

Let us acknowledge and be grate- 
ful for the blessings of freedom which 
God has given us, 

If we follow these simple religious 
principles, then our beloved America 
will be strong again, so strong that 
no evil can prevail against us. 


Let us, therefore, pray every night 
for the strength and guidance to in- 
spire in others the gratitude, the obli- 
gations and the responsibilities that 
we owe to this great land of ours for 
the sake of future generations—our 
boys and girls—our Leaders of To- 
morrow. Then and then only can we 
say, when the candle of life burns 
low—“Thank God I have contributed 
my best to the land that contributed 
so much to me.” END 
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ATLANTA STATIONS 


(Continued from page 57) 
Journal publishes a weekly column, 
“Our World Today,” touching on 
some aspect of national or interna- 
tional affairs. WSB-TV picks up 
where the column leaves off with a 
panel of high school students answer- 
ing questions framed by the Jour- 
nal’s editors. “Our World Today” is 
the other program cited in the Pea- 
body Award this year. 

The influence of WSB and WSB- 
TV has spread rapidly to all other 
stations in the Atlanta area. “The 
Religious Viewpoint” is televised five 
days a week on WAGA-TV. “To- 
morrow’s Sunday School Lesson” is 
televised every Saturday afternoon by 
WLTV and promises to change the 
habits of hundreds of Atlanta’s Sun- 
day school teachers. (Different teach- 
ers of different denominations teach 
the International Uniform Lesson, 
using the latest in visual aids. The 
group discussion method and other 
successful techniques are televised.) 

“This Is Your Town” is a weekly 
feature of WAGA-TV and seeks to 
throw light on touchy community 
problems. (A WAC, a WAVE, and 
several soldiers, sailors and marines 
told Atlanta citizens what they saw 
wrong in the community recreation 
setup for service people.) 

On Sunday morning WAGA-TV 
presents the “ITV Bible Class” for 
shut-ins. 

The three men most responsible for 
this rapid development of public 
service programing are Dr. Robert 
Giffen, executive secretary of the At- 
lanta Christian Council, and J. Leon- 
ard Reinsch, director of Cox radio 
and television, and Dr. Arthur Vann 
Gibson, pastor, Morningside Church. 
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Congo School to Be 
Expanded 


At its meeting on April 14-15 the | § 


Board of World Missions approved | 


plans for expansion of the Central | | 


School for missionaries’ children in 
the Congo and set up a new. policy 
regarding wives of Korea mission- 
aries. 

Expansion plans for the Central 
School call for an outlay of $150,000 
for physical plant, as well as addi- 
tional faculty members. It is hoped 
that the school may eventually ac- 
commodate from 75 to 100 students. 
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A TRIBUTE 


It was the October meeting of the 
General Council’s Program of Prog- 
ress Committee—year 1950. Director 
of the Program, Col. Roy LeCraw, 
was already back in his Air Force 
uniform. Korea was just one more 
thing that was taking priority over 
the Presbyterian Program of Prog- 
ress. 

Though things had gone about as 
expected, three years of the Program 
had passed and less than half the 
financial objective ($7,850,000) had 
been realized. And here was the com- 
mittee, meeting with Chairman Dr. 
James Fowle to face another crisis in 
the five-year program. Director Le- 
Craw was taking his unit overseas. 

LeCraw was telling about a pos- 
sible successor. 

“Over in St. Louis,” LeCraw said, 
“Jim Patton says there may be an 
answer to our prayers.” He was talk- 
ing about layman Clarence S. John- 
son, chairman of Missouri Synod’s 
Program of Progress Committee and 
$50,000-a-year vice-president of the 
huge Ralston-Purina Company. 

A stenographer entered the room 
and handed LeCraw a note. LeCraw 
excused himself and in five minutes 
he was back—all smiles. 

“Yes,” said LeCraw, “Clarence 
Johnson is going to resign his posi- 
tion and work for the Program of 
Progress.” 

“How long before he can take it 
over?” someone asked. 

“He says it will take him a week 
or so to get his personal affairs in 
order,” came the reply. There was 
laughter and there was surprise. 

“But what will he do two years 
from now—when the program is fin- 
ished?” 

“He says he’s spending the rest of 
his days in full-time service for the 
Lord,” came the answer back again. 
“He’s going to let the Lord work that 
one out when the time comes.” 

On Thursday, the 20th day of 
March—year, 1952—just eleven days 
before the official closing date of the 
Presbyterian Program of Progress, 
the Lord worked things out for Clar- 
ence Johnson. He had flown to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, preparatory to be- 
ginning a campaign for Negro work. 
Complaining of a slight pain in his 
chest, he asked to be taken to a 
doctor. Following a preliminary ex- 
amination, he stretched out on the 
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Clarence Johnson working for the Program of Progress 


couch in the doctor’s office. Death 
came immediately. 

Clarence Johnson was a Presby- 
terian elder at age 28. He had been 
moderator of the Synod of Missouri, 
chairman of St. Louis Presbytery’s 
home missions committee, and chair- 
man of Missouri Synod’s Program of 
Progress campaign. 


Outlook Wins 


WASHINGTON, D. c.—The Presbyte- 
rian Outlook, independent church 
news weekly published in Richmond, 
Virginia, was awarded second place 
recently in the annual Associated 
Church Press contest “for eminence 
in editorial writing.” More than 100 
U. S. and Canadian church papers 
were judged. 

Rev. Aubrey N. Brown, editor, re- 


ceived the award for the Outlook. 
Of the twelve major awards for the 
year, all others but one went to news- 
papers or magazines in New York or 
Philadelphia. 

Another surprise came when the 
new magazine, Presbyterian Men, re- 
ceived honorable mention “for em- 
inence in general effectiveness.” Pres- 
byterian Men is the official, pocket- 
size monthly of the Division of Men’s 
Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. No other 
official or semiofficial publications of 
the Church were entered. 

Officials said they could not recall 
any southern Presbyterian publication 
ever having received an award before 
this year. 

Also attending the meeting here 
was Mr. William Thompson, editor 
of PRESBYTERIAN SuRVEY and Presby- 
terian Men. 
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Brazil May Have 
Protestant Radio 
Hour 


Something akin to a Brazilian Prot- 
estant Radio Hour is in the making 
if tentative plans of the Board of 
World Missions and the Protestant 
Radio Center come to fruition. Dr. 
John M. Alexander, director of At- 
lanta’s Protestant Radio Center and 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton, executive secre- 
tary of World Missions, are now dis- 
cussing possible approaches and tech- 
niques. 


According to Dr. Alexander, he and 
an assistant, Mr. Ward Adams, would 
have to take professional recording 
equipment to mission stations in Brazil 
for on-the-spot recordings of native 
solos, hymns, invocations, responses 
and testimonials. 


“All of this background material 
would return to Atlanta with us,” 
Alexander said, “and we could then 
set up a regular recording library for 
Brazilian church programs.” Alex- 
ander estimated that 150 hymns could 
be recorded in the four or five week 
period. 


He said exactly the same technique 
would be used that is now being em- 
ployed in recording Presbyterian 
Meditation programs in the various 
synods in the United States. New 
sermons will be recorded regularly 
and sent to the radio center in At- 
lanta, where background material will 
be added for a complete service or 
program. After finishing touches are 
applied in this country, the completed 
program will be shipped back to 
Brazil for use by Brazilian radio sta- 
tions and church public address sys- 
tems. 


“We have a few rough spots to 
iron out yet,’ Dr. Alexander said, 
“but the prospect of getting our mes- 
sage out into the Brazilian air waves 
is so challenging we dare not stop 
short of doing our very best.” 


A co-operative project in every 
respect, travel expenses will be paid 
by the Board of World Missions, 
while use of recording equipment, 
time, and materials will be furnished 
by the Radio Division of the Board 
of Church Extension and by the Prot- 
estant Radio Center. 
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Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary of the Board of World Missions, and Dr. John 
M. Alexander, Director of the Protestant Radio Center, Atlanta, explore possibilities of 
Dr. Alexander's proposed visit to Brazil for the purpose of making radio transcriptions 


and records. 


Church Construction 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS)—The 638 
church construction projects author- 
ized for the second quarter of 1952 
exceed all other types of construction 
approved under government controls, 
the National Production Authority 
announced here recently. 


The projects winning approval will 
cost an estimated $142,842,000, the 
NPA said, A total of 73 of the proj- 
ects, costing $26,431,000, were already 
under way when the quarter opened 
April 1. The remaining 565 buildings, 
estimated to cost $116,410,000, are 
brand new projects. 





New officers of the Assembly Men’s Council were elected March 8 in Atlanta, 
Georgia. From left to right they are: Grant Webster, Bellaire, Texas, second vice- 
president; Dr. W. F. Whitright, Charleston, West Virginia, treasurer; Royall R. Brown, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina, first vice-president; and Emile Dieth, New Orleans, 
Lovisiana, president. E. C. Hammond, Atlanta, Georgia, secretary, was not present 
when this picture was taken. 
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For information write to: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 










IN KOREA— 


the boy who can’t stop crying 


Kang Suk’s widowed mother, sitting on her doorway step, called him. 
Playing across the road from her, he pretended not to hear. He loved his 
mother but he did not want to stop playing. When she called again, he 
started toward her. And then it happened—a roar, thunder in his ears, 
the earth shook and he fell. When he got to his feet again and looked, his 
mother was gone, his home was gone. There was only smoke and burning 
debris. Calling, “mother,” he stumbled toward her but young as he was, 
he knew she was in the flames and he could not reach her. 

Kang Suk’s experiences from then on were much the same as thousands 
of other children. There was the trudging for mile after mile with the other 
refugees, all hungry, too. As he grew weaker, he stumbled more and more. 
But he kept walking and stumbling and—crying. Finally he was picked up 


by Operation Kiddie Car and flown 
with other dirty, ragged, vermin-in- 
fested boys and girls to a Christian 
Children’s Fund orphanage on Cheju 
Island. His teachers, the other chil- 
dren, even food does not interest him 
much. He seems to want to be alone 
and he stands by himself and crys. 
When he is spoken to, he only repeats, 
“I did not come when my mother 
called me and now she will not call 
me anymore.” 


How much tact, patience and love 
will it take to cause him to stop cry- 
ing? And what of the other thousands 
like him, who lost home and parents 
and have not been admitted to an or- 
phanage and still are homeless orphans, 
wandering and starving and freezing 
in the snow? Such children can be 
“adopted” by individuals and groups 
at ten dollars a month. The child will 
be cared for in a CCF orphanage- 
school. You will receive the child’s 
name, address, picture and information 
about the child. You can correspond 
with the child. You are not obligated 
to continue the “adoption” beyond a 
year, unless you should wish to do so. 
Gifts of any amount are very grate- 
fully accepted. 


CCF assists children in 26 orphan- 
ages in Korea and children may also 
be adopted, at the same cost, in CCF 
orphanage-schools in Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, Free China, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, United States 
and Western Germany. 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
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A Corn of Wheat 


(Continued from page 50) 
to prayer for all of us. 

Walter had used his time well. 
When I arrived at his home to con- 
duct the funeral, I found the crowd 
overflowing into the yard. We held 
the service in a nearby little Baptist 
church where I was assisted by a con- 
secrated Baptist minister. The church 
could not accommodate the crowd— 
it seemed to me that fully half the 
county were gathered there. 

I had not intended to preach a fu- 
neral sermon, I never do—I have al- 
ways preferred to make a funeral 
service as simple as possible. But this 
was a different occasion. The Baptist 
pastor told me that it was the custom 
to give a brief obituary and make 
some testimony during the service of 
the Christian faith of the deceased, 
and asked me to make this testimony. 

As I had talked with various per- 
sons before the service, my heart 
filled at the testimonies of how Wal- 
ter had borne witness to the last to 
his Saviour. He had reached his nurses 
and doctors, his family and friends at 
home in a marvelous way. I told 
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briefly the story I have told here. 


— THINGS, I pointed 
out, marked Walter as a new person 
in Christ Jesus: his joy of living to the 
full every moment of his six months 
dying, his complete assurance and 
peace of heart as he faced the cer- 
tainty of death, and his abounding 
passion for Christ. So great effects 
must have a sufficiently great cause. 
The only sufficient explanation was 
that his body was the living temple 
of his Lord. The resurrection of Jesus, 
as Paul says in I Corinthians 15, is 
the all-sufficient fact of our faith; 
and it does not depend on skillful 
arguments. 

But we also are witnesses to the 
resurrection when we see Jesus living 
and working in a life like Walter’s. 
His witness cannot be gainsaid; there 
is no other way of accounting for the 
light that shone from this broken 
earthen vessel—“the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.” We can say 
that we know our Lord is a resur- 
rected Lord, that He now lives; be- 
cause we live also, we have experi- 


enced the resurrection power our- 
selves. We know that He and He 
alone has lifted us out of the death 
of our sins, from the death of distress 
in trouble, the death of despair in 
perplexity, the death of loneliness in 
persecution, the death of destruction 
when our lives are hurled with a 
smash of calamity to fragments, When 
we have had this foretaste of the 
final resurrection, we can say, with 
unshakable conviction: “We also be- 
lieve, and therefore speak; knowing 
that He which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, 
and shall present us with you.” 

I know that I did not say these 
things of myself alone. The Holy 
Spirit was upon me that morning. I 
was not arguing for immortality, | 
was bearing witness of the things that 
I had seen and heard and my hands 
had handled, of the Word of life. 

I knew clearly at that moment that 
God had predestined my presence 
there that morning for the sake of 
someone in that great, unanticipated 
crowd of people. Never had the har- 
mony between God’s foreordination 
and our free will seemed any more 


clear to me. All the time I had been 
free to choose or not to choose to 
come. It was a decision that nobody 
else could make for me. Yet I could 
not have chosen any other way than 
to be there; step by step, unable to 
see more than a step at a time, God 
had led me irrevocably, opening every 
door, simply because it was His will, 
not mine nor my choice at all. And 
now, at His destined moment, | stood 
on a spiritual hilltop and saw the per- 
spective of the whole thing clearly. 

How many other lives God will 
reach through Walter McCarty only 
eternity can reveal. The experience 
was so remarkable, I told Dr. Howard 
Thompson about it at the meeting 
of our Mississippi Synod, and at his 
urging, told the Synod about it. Since 
then I have been given opportunity 
after opportunity to speak about it 
further. And now this door has 
opened that I may tell it to you. 
Won’t you join us in bearing witness? 
We are called, not to outargue the 
unsaved and beat down opposition by 
our degrees and education, but sim- 
ply to bear witness to Him “to the 
uttermost parts of the world.” END 
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